12,000,000 TONS OF INT 





By Dr. Philip Morrison 


Nuclear physicist, 


Ithaaa, N. Y, 


No official information on the hydrogen bomb and its effects has yet been 


released. All 


Atomic Energy Commission personnel are explicitly instructed not 


to discuss even those aspects which are generally known to science. But an excel- 
lent first estimate of what it means may be obiained from the official and authori- 


tative semi-technical Los Alamos publication, 
issued in 1950. This work details the effects of such weapons; 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons, 
and while all its 


conclusions are based on the so-called nominal atomic bomb, like that of Nagasaki, 
with an energy release equal to the explosion of 20,000 tons of TNT, the book con- 
tains careful accounts of how to compute the figures for bombs of any strength. 
All that is to follow is based on application of the official public methods of cal- 


culation to the unofficial, 


widely-quoted and plausible statement that 


the Bikini 


test explosion of March 1 released energy equal to the detonation of 12,000,000 


tons of TNT, or 60 times the energy of the 


Y STUDY WINDOWS look out on a 
wide view. On a clear day you can 
see the barns and the houses, the stor- 
age tanks and the factory windows of 
our little city. The lake lies far below, 
and the town clings close to the lake- 
shore in the valley. We can see field 
and wood, stream and road, spreading 
out of the horizon 15 miles away on 
the tree-covered slepes of the Van 
Etten hills. 
One thermonuclear bomb, exploding 
two or three miles high in the center 
of our landscape, would turn all we 


GOOD NEWS! 
WELLS 


He wont die 


KWAKS 
They get stay 8 
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see into black char in a few seconds. 
Literally, all we can see—field and 
farm, town and countryside. And what 
we cannot see, beneath the rooftops 
and in the bottoms of the valleys cut- 
ting through the land, would feel in a 
minute the strong blast wave, and in 
the hours thereafter know the invisible 
searing rays of the radioactive dust. 

Adjectives are not needed to give an 
account of such an event. It is for the 
reader to assume the task of turning 
the list of commonplaces which follows 
into language of human agony, and 
the greater task of resolving that that 
agony shall never come to any of the 
cities of man. 


BLACK CHAR: Two and a half miles 
in the air of any city, on a clear sunny 
day, or a starry night, imagine that 
there bursts the man-made sun of 
Bikini. In a few seconds its heat would 
grow and dwindle again. Everyone on 
whom that great light shone, for a 
distancé of about five miles from the 
point of aim, would find the clothing 
on his body burst into lively flame, and 
his unclothed skin char black. Up to 
six miles away the unprotected skin 
would suffer severe burn wherever that 
light shone directly upon it. 

There is no noise yet. That now 
comes, above the screams, the concus- 
sion of the shock wave, and the irre- 
Sistible blast wind after it. For two and 
a half miles from the point below the 
bomb, there would now come nearly 


“nominal” bomb. 

total destruction. Even skyscrapers 
would experience massive destruction. 
The wrenched steel frames would shed 
their walls and floors. In 10 or 15 sec- 
onds the wave of havoc would have 
run out still further, and up to four 
miles away nothing could escape col- 
lapse and ruin. Autos would be smashed 
and tossed aside everywhere out to 
about four miles’ distance. 


THEN THE SOUND: As far away as 
eight miles, some 100 city biocks, or- 
dinary houses would suffer ruin, caving 
in on their inhabitants, or stand with 
ruined walls ready to fall. A foot-thick 
brick wall will stand at this distance, 
but will crack severely. No common 
house out to a distance of 12 miles 
could be counted habitable without ex- 
tensive shoring and repair. And only 
after the blast had rolled over the 
homes and the shops of the people for 
20 miles would it have spent its energy 
so far that it could no longer smash 
every glass pane into flying splinters. 
It becomes only then a sound—a sound 
to wrench the heart. 

In the high air, the terrible mush- 
room would grow. And while the 
wrecked city burned beneath, the winds 
aloft would start to spread the radio- 
active debris of the bomb. From that 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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He put in his thumb, pulled out a bomb 
Secy. of State Dulles believes in “letting Asians fight Asians’—if you can get 
them to do it. The problem, in Indo-China: 98% of the Asians who live there are 


on one side (the Viet Minh), only 2% on the other (Dulles’ side), 


second “big bang” 


Although the 


in the current Pacific series was announced two hours before 


Dulles went on the air, the Indo-Chinese status remained quo. Does the sending 
of American boys to “save Indo-China” come next on the program? It’s up to you, 


The Dulles speech: Washingion prepa es 
nation for full-scale intervention in Indo-China 


N a speech March 29, broadcast as 
widely to the world as the Presi- 
dent’s Dec. 3 address to UN, Secy. 
Dulles served notice that the Adminis- 
tration is preparing dhe American peo- 
ple for direct, ful-scale U.S. inter- 
vention in the Indo-China war. 
Whatever the cost, he said in ef- 
fect, the U.S. would block eee for 





Effel in Humanite, Paris 
“Fraulein from Armentieres, 
parley-voo?” 


the popular government of the Viet 
Nam Republic under President Ho Chi 
Minh—the government France recog- 
nized within the French Union until 
France launched the war seven years 








For the impact of the Dulles speech 
and U.S. policy on the Geneva con- 
ference, see Tabitha Petran, p. 3. 








ago. (Ho’s government would get 
98% of the vote in free Indo-China 
elections today, according to “an au- 
thoritative on-the-spot estimate” 
quoted in Newsweek, 3/22.) 


Noting how far Dulles went beyond 
past Administration statements of U.S. 
intentions in Indo-China, the N.Y. 
Times’ James Reston wrote (3/50): 

“Always in the past he had talked 
about what the U.S. would do if Red 

China sent its army into the Indo- 

China war. Tonight he made it clear 

that the U.S. would not tolerate 

Communist conquest of the area ‘by 

whatever means.’ ” 


LET THERE BE TIN: Dulles threat- 
ened “united action” to hold Indo- 
China’s “tin, rubber, oil, iron ore... 
[its] great strategic value ... astride 
the most direct and best devel nas d sea 
and air routes between the Pactfic and 
South Asia . [its] major naval! 
air bases” for Washington's ‘“iree 
world.” But, said Reston, he “purvose- 
ly did not define what he meant by 
taking ‘united action.’” 

The Wall St. Journal’s Ray Cromley 
provided the definition (3/30): 

1) The U.S. “will throw in what- 
ever planes and supplies are deemed 
necessary to win [the Dien Bien Phu] 
battle’; 2) “No concessions shail be 
made to the Reds at Geneva’; 3) 
“Recruit the aid of UN—or part of 
UN—to bolster units now fighting in 
Indo China”; 4) “an appeal to UN 
for quick indirect action like a naval 
blockade of Red China. Thi might 
be tried, if the Reds are recalcitrant 
at -Geneva, even if the Tench are 
still fighting in Indo-China.” 

{if this does not work,] “the U.S, 
is prepared under its current philos- 


(Continued on Page 7) 








WHAT'S BEHIND THE COFFEE GOUGE? THE INSIDE STORY 


See Page 6 
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Joe 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Must Go! 


The movement for the recall of 
Een. McCarthy is assuming sweep 
proportions in Wisconsin. Although 
it was recently started, apparently 


by. LeRoy Gore, editor of the Sauk 
Vrairie Star, a weekly paper in 
Sauk City, Wis., a Republican and 
a foiumer friend of McCarthy, thou- 
nas of people of all political 
jews are volunteering to help in 
hs campaign. The effort needs 
anizaticn; but the spontaneity, 
vthustasm and breadth are there. 
The stetutes in this state pro- 
ids for the recall of any office 
,cla:1. There are some spheres, not 
yecesserily McCarthyite, which are 
ving te magnify the obstacles in- 
ved and to minimize the efficacy 
f such an effcrt. 


Aananeaer 


Satya 


A little over 40,000 signatures are 
neccseary in this state to secure a 
vote on McCarthy's recall. M'l- 


waukee County alone may be able, 
by oreanized and concerted effort, 
to cupply kalf of the required num- 
f signatures. The job can be 


ber of 
Gone even with a minimum of or- 








g nization, and in view, particular- 
ly, of the tremendous and wide- 
: ad enthusiasm for such recall 
m 


ernert 
Mi. Michael Essin, Chairman, 
Progressive Party of Wisconsin 


Joe’s Babble Ballad 
KEW YORK, N.Y. 

On, I'm the defendant 

And my witness too 

As well as my prcsecutor 

Im my defense attorney 

The Judge and Jury 

And the Law's Hich Executioner 
Lawrence Gellert 


Adams vs. Cohn 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


While IF learned a Nnumber of 
salient points from, and am in 
general agreement with Tabitha 
Petran’s “The Real Forces Behind 


McCarthyism,” I must protest the 
coupling of John G. Adams’ ethics 
with Cohn's. The canard attribut- 
ing to Adams the motivation of a 


honest 
news! 


NAME (please print) 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 
We need Jegistation making It 


possible fer the Atty. Gen. to 
authorize wire tapping and make 














evidence thus obtained 2 mis- 
sible in ceurt, Ouly in this way 
will we protect our citizens’ 
right of privacy. 

Biake Clark in Readers 

Digest, April, 1954. 
One-year free sub ty sender 
ack t published uncer 
Winner: \-alter 

Calif 

high-fee'd partnership had no 
basis, I believe, other than in 
Cohn's floundering countercharges 
Let us give no credit to this Mc- 


Carthy-type smear. 





My impression is that had it not 
been for Adams the Army would 
not have maintained its resistance 


to the Senate Committe’s deman7?s, 
and our best hope for a showdown 
lies in Adams pushing the Army 
offensive. He never paid the usual 
deferential patter to the Senator or 
his major premise, and his aware- 
ness of the issues and concern for 
the record are evident in the 
Army's Report to the Subcommit- 





tee. If McCarthy takes the stand, 
as he avers he will, vociferating 
that no honest man would fear 


eross-examination, he will lay him- 
self open to cross-examination and 
his credibility open to attack. Mr. 
Adams has shown signs of being a 
battling lawver who will avail him- 
self of the Senator's choice of wea- 
pons and make the Senator, now 
inflated to the bursting point, eat 
those words Marcella M. Bostwick 


Links-eye view 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 
After all, maybe we shouldn't 
blame Ike too much for golfing 


while the American economy burns. 
He's not an economist himself, 
and in the general feg surround- 
ing Washington, his advisers have 
been telling him that that rosy 
glow in the sky is merely the re- 
flection of the fires of industry. 

J. Niblick 


fe first class mail. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

The Post Office Committee in 
Congress already has approved the 
new act raising cost of first class 
comestic pcstage to 4 cents per 
letter, retaining 3 cents, I am told, 
within city limits only. This bill 


eesseeeeeeaear 


seeeee 


wil) pass without difficulty and be- 
come a law in our land of free 
thought and free expression. It of 
course opposes free interchange of 
thought between the poorer citi- 
zens, or half our population, and 
so opposes spread of information 
and progress. 

Ask readers to address letters to 
Congress asking for fairness to the 
poor public. Paul Rogers 


No. 1: the tax fight 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Cc. B. Baldwin is to be com- 
mended on his encouraging “Re- 
port From Washington” (GUAR- 


DIAN, 3,8). He not only conveys a 
lesson but a mandate to voters. 

We have an opportunity in the 
current tax fight. If we workers 
want the equivalent of a wage 
raise through lower taxes, if we 
resent the tax favors being show- 
ered on the rich, the corporations 
and the coupon-clippers, then write 
your support for Sen. George's Bill 
SB 2983 to raise personal income 
tax exemption from the miserly 
$600 to at least $800. This can 
boost the take-home pay of the 
€2.900.000 workers. 

Write to yOur own Coneressmen 
and Senators on this and other 
cuestions that ,affect your welfare, 
the more so now when depression is 


creeping over us, Don't abdicate 
the field to the billionaires, the 
war planners and the union bust- 
ers who are astride the Capitol 
Je Patrick 





Interlandi, L.A, Daily News 

“No, no, Eve, think of what 

you're doing ... disease, war, 

A-bombs, H-bombs, taxes, tele- 
vision, Arthur Godfrey .. .” 


That good feeling 
SHRUB OAK. N.Y. 
Congratul*tions 
bicger GUARDIAN. That our 
is growing in size, as well as cir- 
culation, in these trying times, fs 
a very heartening sign. It makes 

me feel better about everything. 
Congratulations pay no salaries, 
so I am alse enclosing a check for 
#5, $3 to renew my _ subscription 
and $2 I should like to be adced 
to funds for the defense of Mr. 
Belfrage. We need him, and many 
others like him. Mary Mobile 


Social Security Act 
ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
many of us, yOung or old, 
any time since the enactment 
the Social Security Act in 1935 
have even taken time out to review 
1 law? In the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C€., 
thousands of copies are available 
at a smal} cost 

Henry 


on the newer, 


paper 


LONG 
How 








Ummelman 


His favorite heretic 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Preacher Claude Williams [now 
appealing against his unfrocking by 
the Detroit Presbytery for ‘“heresy’’| 
is my favorite heretic. He is here- 
tical against unreason. I used to 
belong to the same_ well-to-do 
church that is now trying to give 


him the dozmatic thumbscrew 
treatment; I stopped paying dues 
to this outfit years ago when I 


began to feel I was not getting good 


value for my money — value in 
truth and applied religton. I can 
almost wish that I had kept up 


my payments through the years for 
the sheer pleasure of resigning now 
in protest against the ec ildish pro- 
cecdings against the Preacher. 
Preacher honestly believes that 
the whote church is going to swing 
ercund to his way of thinking 
about religious matters such as un- 
employment and peace and civil 
rrehts and the kingdom of God 
en earth. He may be rieht. I 
nave never seen it happen yet and 
eun’t sav. If this happy condition 
ever arrives, after all Claude's la- 
hers, the Presbyters will probably 
cieim all the credit. But it is a 
g:vd thing they are so busy laying 
up treasures on earth; pickings om 
the other side are going to be 
to'ghty slim, for them, Lee Hays 
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REPORT TO READERS 





Way to a full life 


HE BRONX 


(N.Y.) ALP on March 26 staged a huge 


“sing- 


out” against discrimination by the Parkchester ‘Metropolitan 
Life) Houses, and when the ticket-takers stopped counting at 
least 2,500 people aged 6 to 60 had packed themselves in. Topped 
by Paul Robeson, it was a singing, dancing, rip-roaring success— 
and we only hope that some of you non-New York readers, who 
traveled long distances to attend, arrived early enough to get 


seats. (See photo, p. 12.) 


A NATIONAL GUARDIAN ad 


in our Mar. 22 issue was re- 


sponsible for an influx from as far off as Ohio, and if we had 
known folks were going to turn out the way they did, we might 
have ararnged for a roped-off section for out-of-town guests. 


UR ANGLE has three points: 


(1) you learn about the best 


in goods, services and events by reading ALL the GUARDIAN 
ads; (2) your organization is missing q full house if your events 
are not advertised well in advance in the GUARDIAN; and (3) 
it is good business to make sure that the people you want to 
reach with your message are GUARDIAN sukscribers. When the 
N.Y. Daily Compass ceased publication the Yorkville Compass 
Club decided to keep going, and has since advertised its func- 


tions regularly in the GUARD-AN. 


attended then ever. 


its affairs are better 


Now 


GUARDIAN readers have gobbled up gobs of wares ranging 
from nylons and Kanco blades to typewriters and fancy glass- 
top coffee tables; potatoes are baked, tots taught, prescriptions 


filled, pianos moved, TV’s 
through GUARDIAN ads. 
vacation resorts (all 


and 
Best books, best entertainment, best 
non-discriminating 


Hi-Fi’s bought and_ serviced 


and reasonable) are 


best discovered through the GUARDIAN. And it is with beam- 


ing satisfaction that we report 


anteed part of GUARDIAN service) 


(although this is not a guar- 
that folks have met life 


partners at GUARDIAN-advertised resorts and gatherings—and 
bought the ring at a GUARDIAN-advertised jeweler. 


O, THE WAY TO A FULL LIFE is through the GUARDIAN, 
where al] the best comes to rest. We strongly urge you to 
take full advantage of this, and to bring your friends along 
into this realm of real fulfillment. Introductory subs $1 for six 


months; handy coupon right across the page. 


—THE EDITORS 





They forgot 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Didn't those Presbyterians ever 
hear that the founders of their 
ehurch were heretics? @hyde Miller 


The American Indian 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

Lawrence Emery’s tragic story of 
he American Indians reminds me 
that a beautiful Indian woman 
named Ataloa, at a recital] in Hono- 


lulu years ago, told her audience 
that somewhere in a New England 
state there is a grave, on the 
tombstone of which are inscribed 
these words: 

“White man, Greeting! The wide 


land which was ours is now yours, 
Kind words have given us back 
enough for a tomb.” It would,seem 
that the Eisenhower administration 
is now determined to take back 
even the tomb. 

Did any other GUARDIAN reader 
go through James Aronson’s review 
of Salt of the Farth three times 
without stopping? If the review 
ean so stir one what must the pic- 
ture do? Adele Rosenstein 


Geneva and germs 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
The N.Y. Times printed an AP 


dispatch Feb 6, next-to-last page, 
stating that the Government has 
three germ warfare plants. Three 
main plants, which it invited pri- 
vate industry to operate. Only firm 
interested, Mathieson Chemica] Co., 
Baltimore, finally turned the offer 
down, Reasons for refusals were 
“the administrative and business 
problems involved and the mass de- 
struction the weapon would create.” 
(Management ebviously thought 
labor would balk.) 

We and Japan are the enly world 


the Geneva 
germ war- 


powers refusing to ratify 
agreement not to use 
fare. Japan is the only country to 
have suffered the A-bomb, were 
the only country to have waged war 
with it, We've just signed a mili- 
tary pact with Japan: we've occu- 
pied it for eight years already 
(surely not the best way to in- 
crease the people's love for us). 
By doing so, we become a joint 
menace to the rest of the world— 
alt of it. If we are to be trusted, 
we must at least ratify the Gener. 
agreements against all mass de- 
struction weapons, Labor will see 
this necess'tv 

Time to speak 
be in pieces. 


up—or ever after 
Elizabeta Rogers 











Let Congress know 


The Administration's cam- 
Paign to get both feet into the 
Indo-China war is reaching @ 
climax. The main factor that 
will keep American boys out of 
another far-off slaughterhouse is 
American public opinion. Nearly 


all Americans oppose such & 
move (but few have troubled 
to say so) for one or both of 
these reasons: 


@ They do not want to die or 
have their song killed in an at- 
tempt to force an unwanted re- 
gime on a people 7,000 miles 
away. 

@ In any ease all responsible 
military experts say the war can- 
not be won. 

We urge you to write at least 
one letter to Washington this 
week—to your own Senator— 
expressing your view on U.S. 
participation im the Indo-China 
war, 
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“You dropped something, sir.” 


Drawing by Jean Bitel, Paris 


THE BOMB, EAST-WEST TRADE, INDO-CHINA, THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 





These are the stakes at Geneva 


By Tabitha Petran 


Witt just three weeks to go before 
the date (April 26) set for the 
Geneva conference—in which China 
will participate—Washington faces its 
toughest policy crisis since the cold 
war. At stake are “not only Indo- 
China . but the whole western ailli- 
ance as well” (Alsops, 3/26). Marquis 
Childs (N.Y: Post, 3/25, 26) saw the 
aliiance’s “very existence ... threat- 
ened,” the gap widening between 
France’s need to end the Indo-China 
wat and the desire of some “influen- 
tial’ Americans for “direct U.S. inter- 
vention ...fand] the beginning of 
World War III.’ The Christian Science 
Monitor (3/25) reported so many snags 
the conference might not be held. 
Washineton’s multiplying crises of 
policy arise from’ its assumption that 
it can dictate terms to the rest of the 
world, This assumption rests mainly on: 


® Its alleged atomic-hydrogen lead. 
(in face of the worldwide demand for 
outlawing such weapons following its 
“reckless experimentation in Pacific 
waters” [Walter Millis, 3/23], it an- 
nounced (1) another bomb had been 
set off March 26; (2) an even bigger 
test explosion for the eve of Geneva; 
(3) doubline of expenditure on H- 
bemb production.) 

@ Alleged superiority of the U.S. 
economic system. (“One of the wonders 
of the world”—Pres. Eisenhower, 1/7.) 
“PEACE THE ONLY DEFENSE”: The 
first claim was shattered by the Soviet 
H-bomb explosion last August. But it 
took the “uncontrollable violence” of 
the March 1 test (Millis) to bring home 
to most of the world what the U.S.S.R. 
has insisted for 9 years. CSM (3/25) 
put it this way: “H-BOMB ALERTS 
WORLD: PEACE IS ONLY DEFENSE.” 

Concern over A- and H-bombs has 
now become “a serious political issue” 
for Western governments (N. Y. Times, 
3/28). All five political parties in Japan 
demanded their outlawing. In Britain 
the same demand from a large number 
of MP's ana much of the press was 
coupled with pleas for an immediate 
top-level meeting with the U.S.S.R. 
From Paris the New York World 
Telegram (3/27) reported: “Atom Jit- 
ters Make Europe Parley Hungry.” Even 
some U.S. cold-war stalwarts were 


shaken. 


When the President, replying 
ta questions about U.S. responsibility 
to the world, said somethirf must have 
that “surprised and aston- 

scientists,” 


happened 


ished the Millis (3/28) 








Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“If these light-hearted U.S. scientists 
aren't careful they’re going to find 
themselves short of a world te held 
World War Ili in!” 


found “the patent lameness and ob- 
tuseness” of this 


. .. more frightening 
the leaks and rumors 
happened: at Bikini. ... The present 
situation is intolerable. On the one 
hand a group of scientists are secret- 
ly developing devices which even 
they apparently cannot control, cap- 
able of wiping civilization off the 
earth. On the other hand, a various 
group of diplomatists, civilian man- 
agers and soldiers are trying to weave 
the frightful weapons into a mili- 
tary-diplomatic policy which they 
cannot explain to the public in in- 
*telligible terms... .” 


... than all 
about what 


Thirty-six years are a brief period 
for a new social system, as Soviet 
Premier Malenkov pointed out recent- 
ly; but since 1928—excluding the arma- 
ment and war years 1938-45—Soviet 
industrial output has risen at a rate 
which represents a doubling every five 
years (Maurice Dobb, Rates of Growth 
Under the 5-Year Plans, 4/53). This is 
four times the U.S. rate of growth from 
1899-1937. The contrast can be shown 
another way. If .1929 is taken as 100, 
Soviet industrial output stood at 1,266 
in 1951 (increased nearly 13 times), the 
U.S.’s at 200, Britain’s at 160. Italy's 
at 136, France’s at 104. 


WE WISH THE TIMES WOULD MAKE UP YOUR MIND, HAROLD! 





STASSEN'S MISSION 
IS TOKEEP UP BARS 
T0 SOVIETS TRADE 











pp EOS 


Moreover, the Administration is| 
now proceeding to ease its trade re-| 
strictions with the Communist bloc! 
in spite of the sentiment on Capitol) 
Hill for a policy of economic warfare. 

Harold Stassen, the Foreign Opera-) 
tions Administration chief, flew to| 
London yesterday to talk to the 

| 





British and French about cutting 
down the list of materials that should | 
be denied to Communist countries. 














N.Y. Times, March 27, 
Page One headline 


1954 

. 

CSM (3/23) reported 
and growing support behind the 
scenes in the Pentagon and other 
policy-making centers in Washington” 
for Millis’ thesis that a foreign policy 


“considerable 


based on these weapons cannot suc- 
ceed—but also “an equally vigorous 


dissenting point of view.” 


CONSTIPATION: At the same time, 
emerging facts of the turning-point 
year 1953 were whittling away the sec- 
ond U.S. claim—superiority of its 
economic .system. 

In the U.S., huge surpluses weighted 
down the economy: $80 billion of stocks 
of goods in industry, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, $6 billion of farm surpluses, 
$6 billion raw-materials stockpile, $100 
billion or more armaments stockpile, 
plus a consumer credit of $28 billion. 
These pointed to a crisis of over-pro- 


duction even before the production 
-downturn began last July. Predicting 


the course of the crisis is hazardous, 
due to distortion of the arms economy 
and possible political moves. (On one 
level, such actions as the March 26 de- 
cision to widen stockpiling of 40 min- 
erals, presented as both a pump-prim- 
ing and security measure; on the other, 
the possibility of a new and necessarily 
bigger Korea.) But the widening gap 
between capacity to produce and to 
consume was suggested by the 70% rise 
of the former since the war while the 
latter rose barely 10%. In 1953 wages 
fell $5 billion at an annual rate. 

In the U.S.S.R., economic devel- 
opment had so progressed that a steep 
rise in living standards could be re- 
alistically projected, and begin to be 
fulfilled, along with continued advance 
in heavy industry. Real wages, which 
had risen 68% 1940-52, 
13” in 1953. 


The realities emerge: 
socialism is succeeding 
Geneva will make myths harder to 
maintain, and—whatever its outcome 
—expose how remote is Washington's 
“policy of strength” from the real re- 
lation of forces. The reality is seen in 
the contrasting economic developments 
of the socialist and capitalist worlds. 


rose another 


N. Y. Times, March 27, 1954 
James Reston, Editorial Page 


In the post-war period, the fourth 
(1946-50) Five-Year Plan was chiefly 
directed at repairing war damage, a 
goal achieved well before its end: By 
1950 industrial output was 48% above 
1940, that of agriculture, which suffered 
particularly heavily in the war. 7%. In 
1950, industrial output rose 23%: in 
1951, 16%; in 1952, 11%; in 1953, 12%. 
Between 1949-53 the increase alone in 
industrial output was “much greater” 
(Malenkov) than total industrial out- 
put in 1959. 


In the U.S., despite an upward move- 
ment from 1946-48, 1948 industrial out- 
put was 20% below the wartime peak 


of 1943. In 1948-49 it fell 17%. The 
Korean War took it back in March, 
1953, to the World War IL peak, but 
this was the end of the boom: since 
July production has fallen 107. 

“STAGGERING” PROSPECT: Recent 


studies by capitalist theoreticians, such 
as-Soviet Economic Growth by 31 U.S, 
specialists, discount Soviet statistics as 
inflated and untrustworthy. The Econ- 
omist, British high-finance organ, not- 
ed (2/13) that the authors of this study 
“cannot be suspected of sympathy for 
the Soviet regime ... or accused of 
naive credulity. Some contributors have 
rather erred on the side of undue cau- 
tion, approaching every Soviet figure 
with utmost suspicion.” Even so, said 
the Economist, 

te . after deflating the exaggerated 

Soviet claims out of recognition, 

American experts agreed that Soviet 

national income is probably rising 

by about 614 to 7% per annum and 
that industrial production is expand- 
ing even more rapidly. This is an in- 
comparably faster rate than that 
prevailing in any Western country. 

It should also be remembered that 

Soviet growth is uninterrupted by 

slumps and that the years chosen 

to compute this average were not 
years of ‘boom’ reconstruction but 
normal peace years.” 

The Economist added that the “ex- 
ceptionally rapid growth of the nation- 
al cake throughout the Soviet world 
... might well shock many complacent 
Western economists”; It found “stag- 
gering” the prospect that Seviet output 


in 1970 would be 415 times that of 1950 
(by American calculations). “It would 
be foolish to ignore [the regime’s] 
economic achievements. Efficiency is 
one of history's criteria.” 

MORE & MORE GOODS: Likewise 
wearing thin are Western attempts to 
picture the Soviet people as getting 
no benefit from the economic advance. 
Soviet living standards have not ap- 
proached the American post-war 
standard—certainly not in terms of the 
American emphasis on clothes, autos, 
refrigerators, etc. (The Soviet standard 
has stressed medical, social, cultural, 
educational services.) But coOnsumer- 
goods output has risen steadily (about 
345 times 1928-40, and 23% 1946-50), 
if much less rapidly than heavy in- 
dustry. 

The yearly price-cuts begun in 1947 
doubled consumer purchasing-power by 
1952; the 1953 reductions raised it by 
46 billion rubles (roughly $11 billion). 
The spurt in consumer-goods produc- 
tion in 1953's second half put on the 
markets an additional 30 billion roubles 
(roughly $7 billion) worth of goods. 
British businessman J. B. Scott, after 
a recent business trip to Moscow. wrote 
(London Star, 3/1): 

“The shops were stacked with 
goods, from vacuum cleaners and 
refrigerators to eggs and cheeses. . 
The Russian people seen, to have 
enough money to buy what was on 
show and they were doing so on a 
large scale.” 

MORE TRADE: 


The Soviet govern- 
ment successfuliy tackled the gigantic 
task of industrialization after World 


War I; the organization of war econ- 
omy with its most ingustrialized re- 
gions under occupation, in World War 
II; and the development of atomic 
energy. To such a regime, substantial 
raising of farm output and living stand- 
ards should present no _ insuperable 


problems. This advance on the con- 
sumer-farm front comes on top of a 
huge Soviet contribution (still con- 
tinuing) to industrialization of China, 


N. Korea, the People’s Democracies. At 
the same time the great power plants 
of the current Five-Year Plan (Kuiby- 


shev, Stalingrad, Mingechaur in the 
Caucasus, Kakhovka in the Ukraine, 
Kama in the Urals, Angara near Lake 
Baikal) are nearing completion. 
Rapidly expanding Sovict economy 
means a rapidly accelerating volume 
of trade with the outside woild. This 


capacity for trade expansion on a scale 
impossible before the war has become 
a highly operative factor on the world 
scene, as Harold Stassen’s hurried trip 
to London “to put the brakes on moves 
toward relaxing East-West trade. re- 
trictions” (NYT, 3/28) showed. 

TREMBLING TYCOONS: The brakes 
must be applied, says Washiington, to 
prevent development of Soviet war 


economy. But what the Rockefellers, 
Mellons, Morgans and DuPonts, who 
call the Washington tune, really fear 


is Soviet peace economy, which aims 
not for maximum profits but maximum 
satisfaction of the people’s material 
and cultural needs. 

The brandishers of A- and H-bombs 
have shown that they will risk the 
destruction of all mankind in their 
crusade to destroy that system. But 
the clock of history is not so easily,re- 
versed; their agonizing dilemmas pre- 
sent the people with their opportunity 
to step in and re-direct policy toward 
peace. ‘ 
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FECe NFU convention insists on 100% parity for family farms ; 
Benson speech stirs a storm; Stover lays ouster to peace fight 


Special to the GLARDIAN 
DENVER, COLO 
plan to instituie a 
price supports for 
drew a sharp answei 
Farmers Union biennial 
convention held in Denver from March 
a8 to 19. Key point in a 49-page pro- 
ram adopted by the delegates was 


Leena Eisenhower 

liding scale oi 
farm pr oducts 
from the Nat). 





“We urge enactment of mandatory 
00‘> of parity supports on farsily 
! production of all farm pyro- 





NFU and the Administration was 

Ned out 

“We are Gefinitely opposed to any 
iype of sliding scale, variable or flex- 
ible . . . regardless of whether the 
be rete om of the scale is 60° of parity. 
75° of parity or some other level— 
support under such a system is prac- 
tically no support in that the sup- 
port price is lowest when most needed 
to augment low farm prices and 
highest when least needed because 
ef high farm prices.” 
NO MULTIPLE PRICE: To 
300°, parity—which means a 
farm income sufficient to cope with 
the prices of things the farmer must 
buy—the convention favored 

: . all effective methods of 
ice support including, but not re- 
ected to, price support loans, pur- 

chases, purchase agreements, and 

perity production payments to pro- 

agucers.” 

Also opposed 
multiple-price 


at 
The extent of the cleavage beiween 
€ 
pe 


plainly: 


maintain 
leve] of 


farm 





Peat 


were all two-price or 
systems ‘one price for 
@omestic sale, another for export) 
which meant a blended average price 
to the farmer below 100% of parity. 
Chief proponents of the inflexible 





1060°% supports were two former officials 
of the Truman administration, both 


now staff officials of the NFU; Charles 
F Brannan, former Agriculture See- 
yeiary, and Leon Keyserling, former 
economic adviser to Truman. NFU 
president James G. Patton said their 
oeeches at the convention “laid the 

wndwork” for the policies adopt 


o~ 





ed 


> 


BLUSH FOR BENSON: Their past 


associations gave the convention the 
@ir of a wrangle between Republicans 
and Democrats because present Agri 





iure Secy. Ezra T. Benson accept 
nN invitation to address the gathering 


ppearance was surprising to seme, 


a tt wt om 


nsi as the invitation was surprising 
him; he admitted that “ it caused 
2 ised eyebrow or two in the Depari- 


ment” when it arrived. 
Benson not only made a forthright 
@efense of his program, but turned 
many a face red when he reported re- 
gevits of research into test 
ceeding the Agricultural Act of 194¢ 
The record shows that your r- 
ganization |NFU] supported both the 
principles of flexible price supports 


INSOMNIA SETS IN: 


{1 the North 





89.000 SQUARE 
Pextanadle storm 


ernized parity.’ (Modernized 
a new formula giving far- 
lower return than the old 





€ also reminded his audience 
vat Truman had supported flexible 
pperts at that time. He made these 


“Now if your officers and perhaps 


mary of you deleeates supported 
flexible supports and modernized 
pi ity in 1948, it must have been 
beeause of a conviction that they 


were good for agriculture Right 


end wrong haven't changed since 
O48 Therefore, it is difficult to 
see why one who favored flexible 
«< v 


ports in 1948 would not 


} favor 
them now.” 


Next day three 
p NFU officers—Patton, Glenn Tal- 
tt, a national director and president 

. Dakota FU, and M. W 
hatcher, general manager of the 
rain Terminal Assn., complained that 
ey had been unable to sleep because 
} speech, but none denied 


the Benson charge. 


MILES COVERED BY DUST IN 
stirs uneasy memories of the Dust Bowl of the ‘SO: 


WA 


TE NAS 


Patton declared that he had “a fi 
ible mind” and insisted that in 1} 
the only alternative to flexible sup- 
ports was no farm program at all. But 
he called Benson's speech “an ii 
and mgd the counter-charge that 
Benson had tried to wreck price 
trols eae World War Ii. ‘ 
called the Benson speech “diabo) 
challenged Benson's figures, and 








con- 











nounced him for recently inciting city 
consumers against farmers. Thatcher 
accused the Secretary of “trickery,” 
“dishonesty” and “subversion.” 

The invective had little effect on 


March 28 he announced in 
Washington that there will be “no last 
minute switch” in his decision to re- 
duce price-support levels on butter to 
75% of parity on April. 1, and predicted 
that President Eisenhower 
bill to continue present £0°% supports 


on basic 


Benson. On 








crops. 


2 CHARTERS LIFTED: The Farmers 


oe decision of 
dorsed by the 
charters of 
and aoe East- 
ch 29). 


ousters was 







for the 
iwo divisions Iack mini; 
irements, but an n 
NFU ¢ ial was quoted in 
2S accusing both groups of 
wing, if not Communist 
red Stover, president of 
nd Louis Slocum, execu- 
tive secretary of the Eastern Division, 
both denounced this as an expressio; 
of MeCarthyism. Patton insisted 
“no one in official capac eity has libeled 
er sméared anyone. 


IOWA & PARITY: — 
organization was net with a “de- 
terioration in effectiv eness,” but Stover 
argued that, if caeinie g, it was ioo 
efiective. He had this to say of the i04a 
decision to support flexible supports 
referred to by Benson: 

“The September, 1248 NFU Board 
meeting endorsed the ‘bi-partisan’ 
Hope-Aiken farm program ‘the flex- 
ible, 60% sliding seale), oe. Bub 
Stover did not atiend the naticnal 
board meeting in 1948. Within a few 
ays the lowa convention came out 
tor a full parity program and Girect 
production payments. This action 
set the pattern that was soon ap- 


3S 











the Iowa FU, ¢ 





ficially the lowa 

















pr¢ved by the rank and file members 
in other states and the full] parity 
fiocr became a rallying point fer 
othe state conventions until the 


< 


j ] was so efiective that it che 
the whole policy of the NFU 

the 60° floor to 100% 

Stover told newsmen that the 6éiffi- 
enlties of his organization with the 
national office bezan when “we Gién’t 
go along with Truman's war” in Korea 





NFU accepted it [The Iowa D: 
on } 
i] 


orn 


HOW'S YOUR BACKGROUND? One 
eficial reason tor the ouster of the 
Eastern Division was what the board 
ealled ‘a dissimilarity in background.” 
Many detected ominous overtones in 
this statement. since a large proportion 
of the Eastern Division’s membership 
consists vr hpi poultry raisers 
In a formal statement Stover said: 
‘The extent to which participation 
in the American witch-hunt has a}- 
reacy syphoned off the dynamics of 
©ur militant tradition is today the 
greatest of our Union. it 
tends to i some leaders of a 
great organization ashamed of iis 
own glorious history We shell 
ontinue to build as before and i 
r2anize more farmers in order io 
] goals of ihe 





e 

€ 

achieve the traditional] 

Farmers Union. May the streneth of 
our hope and resolve be as great as 
the task before us.’ ; 


“Give This Paper 
To A Friend 


Rees It Moving!. | 








SS Key races in April 13 primary; 


Neg:oes seek seats in State Legislature 


Tn addition to the stre 1g fig} it he ng 
vw wed by Republican Robert H. Alli- 
unseat Rep. Harold 
I8th Illinois 


son to Velde in the 


Cong es onal Distri t 


(Pe a and surrounding areas), these 
ave key contests in that state's 
Pri aries April 3 first in the nate mi: 


ROCK ISLAND 


Robert (Hal) Roach, an Intl. Assn 
of Machinists (AFL) business agent. is 
running in the Democratie primary 
against a machine hack, on a program 
of aid to farmers and workers. He has 
the support of virtually all labor in 
the area. The Republican is Robert 
Chiperfield, one of the worst Con- 
eress. 


CHICAGO 


In the 80% Negro 2d 
District (Near West Side), 


Senaicrial 


a promin- 


€ni Nei ro doc vor, 
running 


West Side 


Joshua M. Brown, is 
ester-ridaen 
There is 


gainst the gan 


bloc. 


no Negro 





Jegislator from this area. Years ago, 
Dr. Brown was elected Mayor of Wes- 
town in tribute to his services to the 
commun)iy. He is pushing for a special 


Union convention did not indicate how 
it will carry on the fight for its 100% 
parity program. Many saw the fight 
session of the Legislature on jicbs. re- 
lief. higher unemp‘oyment compensa- 
tion, FEPC, schools and housing 


In the 75% Negro 5 
(Hyde Fark, Kenwood, Woodlawn}, a 
oung Negro schoolteacher and law- 
yer, Marmadtike Carter Jr.. is in the 
race. There is now only one Negro 
legislator out of four (1 Senator, 3 
Representatives) in the Legislature. 
sarter-is backed by the Ind. Voters 
of Illinois, the ADA affiliate, and other 
community groups; he is pushing for 
a special eigen session on a pro- 
gram similar to Brown’s. 





In the 9th Senatorial (Southwest 
Side), a local business man, John G. 
Fary, is running for the Legislature. 
Leaders of Local 108 and 101 of the 
Farm “quipment Workers of UE 
helped secure his nomination from 
the regular Demccratic organization. 
While his election is virtually assured, 
labor is plunking for Fary. who is 
pushing for action on unemployment 
and related issues. to give him addi- 
tional stature in the Legislature 


In the 
Lawndale to Cicero!, Marion T. Calli- 
garis, Chairman of an AFL Raiiway 

lerkKs local, has a number of CIO and 
AFL locals backing his candidacy. He 
is also pushing for a special session 
On labor's problems 


In the 29th Senatorial (Near North 
Side!, a Negro minister, Rev. Theoha 
John Griffin, is running for the Legis- 
lature. He has vigorous support in 
the community. The area is at least 
one-third Negro with no Negro repre- 
sentation in the Legislature. He is 
also pushing for a special session on 
issues already mentioned. 


18th Senatorial «West Sid 


Pieil 





} 





° 
Be basic, now 
Coincident with the 
that movie rights of his book, “The 
Spirit of St. Louis.” have been scid for 
& price that could top $1,000.000—a record 
—Charles A. Lindbergh last night wiped 
Americans to adopt a less materiajistit 
outlook and concern themselves with 

more basic hurnan vYalues 
—N.Y. News, 1 25/84. 


announcement 
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GOVERNOR GRANTS CLEMENCY 








ESLEY ROBERT WELLS will not 

die. Last week Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight of California said he would 
commute Wells’ death sentence subject 
to the state Supreme Court’s approval. 
On March 30 the court advised him 
that the application for commutation 


“ ..has been considered by the 

members of the Supreme Court, and 

a majority of the justices recommend 

that the sentence of death be com- 

muted to life imprisonment without 
possibility of parole.” 

Wells was to have died in San Quen- 
tin’s gas chamber April 9. The Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation specifically de- 
nied to Wells the chance to apply for 
a parole. When he heard of the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation, Wells said: 


“T am ready now to take my right- 
ful place in society outside. I hope 
and am assured that my friends will 
continue to work for my freedom.” 


Gov. Knight paid*grudging tribute to 
these friends when he said his clem- 
ency recommendation was made 


«|. in spite of rather than because 
of the abnormal pressures exerted 
by certain extremist factions whose 
efforts neither aided prisoner Wells 
nor the reaching of a proper con- 
clusion.” 











Little known facts 


about the red menace 


CHATTANOOGA. Tenn. (AP)—Criminal 
Judge Ralston Schoolfield has indicated 
an “organized group,” possibly communist 
inspired, might be a guiding force behind 
the continuing series of attacks on women 
here. ... Police said 17 women have re- 
ported they were attacked in recent weeks. 

Most of the women have “just been 
beaten up, not raped,” said Schoolfield, 
and he added the attacks might be in- 
spired by communists to create friction 
between races here. 

—Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger, 2/15/54. 








Wells will not die 


Among the “factions” which publicly 
took credit for helping the governor 
reach his “proper conclusion” was Wal- 
ter Winchell. 


RIGHT TO LEFT: The mass fight to 
save Wells was conducted, as a matter 
of fact, by a movement as politically 
broad as any ever organized in the U.S. 
around such an issue. It ranged from 
Winchell to the Civil Rights Congress. 
An incomplete summary shows these 
involved: 


At least 33 AFL, CIO and independent 
international unions or union locals; 
the Interdenominational Ministerial Al- 
liances of San Francisco, Stockton and 
Marin City; San Francisco Baptist 
Ministers Union; individual ministers 
of all faiths up and down California 
and in many cities throughout the 
country; the Los Angeles Tribune, Cali- 
fornia Eagle, San Francisco Lighthouse, 
Bay Area Journal, Valley Jewish News, 
and several union publications. 


Committees of white and Negro 
lawyers and of physicians grouped to- 
gether to plead for clemency, as did 
individual newspaper columnists and 
Judge A. A. Scott, who sentenced Wells 
to prison in 1932. 


HIS STORY: Wells, 44, had been sen- 
tenced to die for hurling a cuspidor at 
a prison guard after a series of provo- 
cations beyond endurance. The guard 
was injured but returned to work in 
five days. In narrating the story of his 
life (GUARDIAN, 12/7/53), Wells pre- 
sented the picture of a boy raised in 
abject poverty, deprived of any kind 
of love, growing to manhood and petty 
crime with the bitterness of this back- 
ground. In his long years in prison he 
educated himself and achieved an un- 
derstanding of his circumstances which 
have evoked the admiration of all who 
have visited him. 


3 
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THE GOVERNOR RESPONDED TO ACTIONS LIKE THES 


Signing Wells petitions at Victory Baptist Church, Los Angeles 








Next job: Save Walter Lee Irvin 


N JULY, 1949, there broke in Florida 

what became known as the “Grove- 
land Scottsboro Case.” A i7-year-old 
white farm wife’ accused four Negro 
youths of rape. In the subsequent pi!- 
laging and burning of the Negro com- 
munity by white mobs, Ernest Thomas, 
26, was riddled with bullets and buck- 
shot while “resisting arrest.” Samuel 
Shepherd and Walter Lee Irvin, 22, 
were convicted and “tried” by an all- 
white male jury and sentenced to the 
electric chair. Charles Greenlee, 16, 
was given life on the chain gang. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ordered a 
new trial for Shepherd and Irvin. On 
their way from state prison for retrial 
handcuffed Shepherd was shot to 
death for “trying to escape.”’ Hand- 
cuffed Irvin was badly wounded, re- 
covered, was again convicted and sen- 


tenced to die. He again appealed. The 
U.S. Supreme Court this time refused 
a hearing. 


A group of white ministers known 
as the Florida Committee on Social 
Justice appealed to the state Parole 
Board, acting Gov. Charley Johns pre- 
siding. The Natl. Assn. for Advance- 
ment of Colored People on March 23 
urged the Governor and the four other 
members to spare Irvin's life. They 
listened in silence, then denied the 
plea. Gov. Johns’ announcement of 
the execution date is expected soon. 


There is still time to persuade him 
and his parole board—as the governor 
of California was persuaded in the 
Wells case—-to spare Walter Lee Irvin. 
Address: Gov. Johns, State Capitol, 
Talahassee, Fla. 














CALENDAR 











Chicago 
PROGRESSIVES this is YOUR 
theater! CINEMA ANNEX, Madison 
near Kedzie. See daily listing un- 
der “movies” “West.” 





Attention progressive Chicagoans! 
Don't forget to attend 11th Anni- 
versary of WARSAW GHETTO UP- 
RISING! April 10, 8:30 p.m., Pal- 
mer House (Grand Ballroom). Dra- 
matic presentation “WARSAW 
MARTYRS” with stars of ‘Sholem 
Aleichem” Howard DaSilva and 
Jacob Ben-Ami, Also Cantor Moses 
Silverman, “LET US NEVER FOR- 
GET.” 





Washington, D.C. 
DR. ROYAL W. FRANCE, noted Civil 
Rights lawyer, will speak on “The 
Crisis in Civil Rights.” Dramatic: 
presentation of Sobeli Case. Enter- 
tainment. Wed., April 7, 8:30 pm, 
Odd Fellows Hall, 9th & T Sts., 
N.W. Auspices: Rosenberg-Sebell 
Committee of Washington. Ad- 
mission: Free. 











Philadelphia 


FOUR CLASSES 
300 Years of American Jewish Life 
with MORRIS U. SCHAPPES 
Sun., April 4, 2:30; Mon., April 12, 
8 p.m.; Sun., April 25, 2:30; Sun., 
May 2, 2:30. 2014 N. 32d St. 


Detroit 


SCOTT NEARING recently returned 

from Europe, will speak on “Re- 

covery & DiscOvery in West Europe” 
Friday, April 16—8 p.m. 
Park Room, Tuller Hotel 




















Park and Adams Adm.: Pree. 
Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA ‘and nation honor 


STEPHEN H, FRiTCHMAN, presi- 
dent, Community Medical Founda- 
tion ,at a TESTIMONIAL DINNER, 
Sat., Apr. 10, 7 p.m., Park Manor, 
607 S. Western Av. Sponsor: Com- 
munity Medical Foundation. Dona- 
tion: $5. Reservations: WY 6633. 


CONCERT FOR CONTEMPORARIES 
—First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 
8th St, 8 pm. Sun., April 18. 
Eleven West Ccast composers fur- 
nish NEW music, eight artists sing 
and play it. Admission: 50c. 
ARCHITECTURE 1936 TO TOMOR- 
ROW, Talk and Exhibit by Julius 
Schulman, noted architectural 
photographer. Thurs,, April 8, at 
Ist Unitarian Church, 8th & Ver- 
montfl. Talk: 8:30. Exhibit: 7:30- 
8:30. Presented by Architects and 
Engineers Division, ASP, 





San Francisco 
BOOK FAM, April 9-10-11. 3ar- 
gains in hard-to-get books, prints, 
records. Fri., eve. Sat. & Sun. l 
p.m. on, PETE SEEGER, Sat., 6 p.m. 
Buffet Supper, $1. Caiifornia Labor 
School, 321i Divisadero. UN 3-3023. 











General 





Organically grown,  tree-ripened, 
unsprayed ORANGES & GRAPE- 
FRUIT MIXED. $2 per bu. plus 
express (call Ry. Exp. office for 
shipping charge) or send $2 and 
pay express charge when received. 
Gift wrapped to your friends (no 
extra charge). Special: A 90 pound 
box of GRAPEFRUIT (mixed sizes) 
only $2.50 plus express. Share it 
with your neighbor M. A. TUCKER 
GROVES. Rt.6. Box 618, Tampa, Fla. 








Books & Publications 





“THE AMATEUR BOOK 
COLLECTOR” 
1822-A School St., Chicago 13, Il. 
$2 a year (10 issues) 
4 Sample Copies $1 
20 Back Numbers including Voi I, 
No. 1 $5 (Satisfaction Guaranteed). 





HERESY.—The Rev. Claude Wil- 
liams of Helena. Ala, is fighting 
against dismissai from the Presby- 
terian Church which charges him 
with “heresy.” His lifelong fight 
for the disinherited of the South, 
his development of a dynamic peo- 
ple’s interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures are told in Cedric Belfrage’s 
“A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE 
A few copies still available, $1.25., 
from Claude Wiiiiams, Rt. 1, Box 
268, Helena, Ala. 











JEAN PAUL SARTRE: “Troublea 
Sleep,” a novel; $1.50 ppd. “Prag- 
matism,’ Harry Wells, $1.65 ppd. 
“Pictorial History of the Jews,” 
Ausabel. List price $5, your price 
$4.25 ppd. Jack Foner, Box 576, 
Long Beach, N.Y 





VENTURE, New, Exciting Quarterly: 
(‘of similar enterprises by un- 
known progressive writers in re- 
cent years, VENTURE is by far the 
best. . . .” Nati. Guardian, 3/15). 
73 pages stories, poetry, Sketches 
Send $1 for yearly sub to: Writers’ 
Workshop—ASP, 35 W, 64th St., 





New York City 23. 


Records 





Washington, D.C. 

“ ANTED—FIt RNISHED ROOM 
in a progressive home. Write Mr. 
J. Z. Hertz, 137 Kennedy St., N. W., 
Washington 11, D.C. 





Los Angeles 
COMMUNITY PHARMACY 
Prescriptions, Vitamins, Toiletries 
2331 Brooklyn Av. ANgelus 7777 
Guardians on sale, subs and 
renewals taken here. 








LAB TV 
Laurel Canyon at Sunset 
24 Hour TV & Radio Repair 
Eddie Huebsch - Mike Kilian 
HO 3-1559 


“THAT WORD [IS NEGRO!” as 
Coleman’ Young, Exec. Secy. of the 
National Negro Labor Council cor- 
rects House Un-American Activities 
Comm. Counsel Frank Tavenner on 
the use of the term “niggra” in 
Detroit hearings on Feb, 28, 1952. 
This powerful 50 minute testimony 
available in Special limited num- 
bers on two 10” individually hand 
cut LP records for only $5.50. 
LIBERTY RECORDS, 4097 Grand 
Av., Detroit 38, Mich. 








2 LP 10” JAZZ RECORDS. Re- 
ceived rave reviews. Mel Powell and 
Vic Dickinson Septets. List Price 
$4.75 — your price $3.25 for each 
record. Jack Foner, Box 576, Long 
Beach, N. Y. 
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é PASSOVER 
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& EASTER 3 

© 

LODGE — Elenvin $ 

a 3 

Folk & Square Dance Festiva'% 
with Bernie & Lillian as callers 

Fred Hellerman, guitarist. En 

tainment Social Dancir P int-¢ 

ing, All Sports, Tennis,.Golf. Holi-@ 

day menu. Fun for ail. Open all yr > 

CY 3-0168 Elenyille 502 
OR 3-8048 $ 














~/ ~ } 
-* VACATION PLUS 
at World Fellowship 

In White Mts. (Conway) New 

Hampshire. For ALL faiths, 

races, colors, cunvictions, 
Season Opens June 9th 

- > SWIMMING, FISHING, BOATING, 
Pen FOLK-DANCING, EXCURSIONS 

Speakers, discussions + optional 

Children’s program relieves parents, 
Generous family-style meals. 
Room and board $4 to $7 daily. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 





66 Edgewood Av., New Haven 11, Conn. 








Resorts 





EAST HOOK for a happy week or 
weekend. Mountain country, fishing, 
boating, continental cuisine, 60 
miles from N. Y. C. Children wel- 
come. Lerman, R.D. No. 2, Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y. Tel: BEacon 
9-4156. 





LASTER VACATION AT FESTIVAL 
WOUSE. Informal’ entertainment, 
tennis, records, folk dancing. Low 
rates for week-end, week, reserve 
now. Phone, write Lenox, Mass., 
367W of LU 2-1165. . 

FOR EARLY TEEN-AGERS. 9-13 
girls. Smal group. Intimate lodge 
high in mountains. 1'4 hrs. N. ¥.C. 
Swimming, boating, riding, arts, 
crafts. Moderate rates. L. Lerman, 
RFD No. 2, Hopewel Junction, N. Y. 
BEacon 9-4156. 





CASA LINDA GUEST HOUSE. Cape 
Cod. 2 in room 835, single $20. 
Meals Optional. Cali SU_ 17-4989, 
write Brown, 107 W. 84th St., NYC. 


RESORTS 


—} 
. 
Camp Midvale} 
Midvale, N.J.  TErhune 5-7800 § 
Cooperative, interracial camp 
OPEN EVERY WEEKEND 
* 





Reserve now for a real 
family vacation, 


Special feature this year: 
Organized program of 
activities for children 


Season Opens June 27 
=> = 





EE -_ => = 





Goldens Bridge Colony >} 


2-3-4 Rooms, All nae rats 


EACH HOUSE ON A GARDEN ? 





PLOT OF ONE ACRE ° 
PRIVATE LAKE @ DAY CAMP? 
SOCIAL CENTER 
44 miles by N.Y. Central BR. R § 
or Route 22 by car to GOLDENS } 
BRIDGE, then turn right on} 
Route 138 for 14 mile. 2 
Renting on premises all week- $ 
end. Office near lake. } 
Call OL 4-0599 ; 
CHILDREN’S CAMP 
el a ? 








CAMP KINDERLAND 


On Sylvan Lake, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ases 6-16 
8 week seasOn—S330 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 


A Children’s Camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with interracial living. 

Full program of land and water 
sports, Cultural theme: 300 yrs, 
of Jewish contributions to 
American democracy portrayed 
thru song, dance and play. 


Adult accommodations at 
CAMP LAKELAND 
New York Offices: 1 Union Sq. W. 
New York City 3 


AL 5-6283 
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What's behind the coffee gouge? 


By Joao da Voide 
A anican coffee drinkers are being 
rebbed, defrauded and_ swindled 
each time they buy or make one of the 
huncred-billion cups of coffee they 
consume each year. 

There is no shortage of coffee today, 
there will be no shortage this summer 
—and if prices had any relationship 
to the laws of supply and demand, 
coffee should be costing American con- 
sumers just about half what they pay. 

Responsible for this barefaced ban- 
Citry are the already enormously weal- 
thy coffee kings of Brazil. Through 
subtle market manipulation, aided and 
abetted by the majority of U.S. coffee 
importers and manufacturers, the Bra- 
zilians have driven prices 300% higher 
since 1948. Dollar wise, this represents 
an annual gouging of America’s coffee 
crinkers of over $1,500,000,000. 

Every time coffee prices are increased 
Jc on New York’s Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange, it costs coffee-drinkers $27,- 
009.000. The end is not yet in sight. 
With coffee selling today for 85c, the 
Brazilians are openly declaring their 
ambition of attaining $1 a pound. A 
pound of this coffee will retail in the 
U.S. above $1.50. 


THE FAMOUS FREEZE: As Brazilian 
prices set the standard for all coffee 
prices, the Brazilians have found happy 
allies among other producing nations. 
With almost unlimited funds available 
for propaganda campaigns, the U.S. 
has been inundated with high-powered 
publicity avowing that high prices are 
the result of shortages created by a 
freeze in Brazil last July. 

Unlike most Brazilian freezes which 
provided the alibi for price increases, 
this freeze actually happened. It dam- 
aved some 2,000,000 coffee trees severe- 
ly, 20,000,000 to a lesser degree. While 
ai first sight these figures seem im- 
pressive, they represent little. Brazil 
counts its coffee trees in the billions. 
New production in other coffee-grow- 
ing countries will more than equalize 
Brazil's losses. 

COFFEE TO BURN: Actually most 
unbiased observers fee] there is more 









coffee being grown today than is being 
consumed. Immediately following last 
summer’s freeze the head of the Bra- 
zilian Coffee Institute announced in a 
auickly-buried press release that the 
freeze had saved Brazil from _ price- 
dropping overproduction. 

In a survey of world coffee produc- 
tion issued last summer, the UN Food 
& Agriculture Commission said 9% 
more coffee was being produced in 1954 
than in 1939. Translated, this means 
5,000,000 bags above the publicized con- 
sumption figures for the world today. 
THE PEONS: Brazil's coffee business 
is a tight monopoly. On the coffee ex- 
change in Santos, major coffee-export- 


ing city, the traders and éxporters thus 
describe their industry: “We don’t sell 
coffee; we permit others to buy.” 
Through their agents in the large U.S. 
consuming centers, they know exactly 
how much coffee the manufacturers 


need and the maximum price the trade 
can afford without slowing public sale. 

U.S. manufacturers quickly pass on 
all green coffee price increases to the 
public after adding a cent or two to 
augment their own profits. Many of 
them have large investments in the 
huge coffee plantations recently plant- 
ed in Parana, Brazil’s new coffee em- 
pire. These farms encompass tens of 
thousands of acres, often four or five 
villages whose inhabitants are in vir- 
tual peonage to the planters. Schools, 
sanitation, doctors are almost unknown. 


VAST PROFITS: The U.S. Embassy's 
agricultural expert said last July, when 
coffee was selling for 53c a pound, that 


the planters on these huge plantations 
were clearing 346% net profit on their 
investment each year. An average 
Parana plantation will harvest annu- 
ally over 5,000,000 pounds of market- 
able coffee. 

There might be some argument for 
high prices if some of the swollen 
profits seeped down to the masses of 
Brazilian coffee workers. But the Bra- 
zilian Coffee Institute, the coffee inter- 
ests’ spokesmen in the U.S., declared 
to a subcommitiee of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee—in an attempt to 
justify a 23c coffee increase—that a 
family of four, mother, father and two 
children, earned less than $1.50 col- 
lectively per day. The purchasing power 
of Brazil's money today is about 60% 
ef a dollar. 


THE RED MENACE: As is the rule in 
the U.S. the cofiee-drinking public 
has been virtually abandoned in the 
struggle to bring prices down. At the 
beginning of the price climb, three goy- 
ernment investigating committees an- 
nounced plans to do something about 


the increases. Their efforts were 
doomed before they started. 
The Brazilian coffee-growers and 


their allies are tough fighters. Marshal- 
ing their heavy cannon, they sent into 
Secy. Dulles’ office in the State Dept. 
seven ambassadors, who banged on the 
desk and reminded him of the unity 
of the Latin-Américan UN bloc and its 
importance to the U.S. They threat- 
ened to sell their coffee to tea-drinking 
Russia, said U.S. interference with the 
hallowed laws of supply and demand 
would drive their countries into the 
hands of local conimunists. 

The order went out to calm the in- 
vestigations, and U.S. drinkers got an- 
other economic slapping around the 
ears. Even the lunchwagons and restau- 
rants are grabbing their share of the 
loot. They pay around $1 for a pound 
of coffee, from which they get 48 to 
50 cups. Even adding lc a cup ior sugar 
and cream and service, their profit is 
handsome at 10c. But the restaurant 
average across the nation is now, 15ce 
a cup. 





SURROGATE REJECTS FAMILY'S PETITION 





City claims efforts to prevent orphaning | 
of Rosenberg children were ‘exploitation’ 


URROGATE WILLIAM T. COLLINS 
last week asserted his court's juris- 
Giction to name a guardian for Michael 
and Robbie Rosenberg, and set April 5 
at 10:30 a.m. for a hearing to consider 
“the qualifications of all persons nomi- 
nated as guardian” not only of the 
children but of their “property.” 

The children have no property; a 
trust fund has been set up in their 
behalf administered by five persons un- 
ger a trust agreement. Emanuel Bloch 
was a member of the trust fund board 
at his death. 


OVERRULED: Collins overruled all 
challenges to his jurisdiction raised by 
Gloria Agrin, attorney representing 
Mrs. Sophie Rosenberg, with whom the 
children are now living, and other 
members of the family. He also re- 
jected a plea that the matter be de- 
cided by a jury. 

— 








On March 5, as reported in the 
N.Y. Times, Surrogate Collins in- 
¥ited all who are interested in the 
best possible guardians being ap- 
pointed for Michael and Robbie 
Rosenberg to write and tell him 
their views. 

The GUARDIAN urges all readers 
who have not already done so to 
avail themselves of Surrogate Col- 
kins’ invitation. Address: Surrogate 
William T. Collins, Surrogate’s 
Court, Hall of Records, 31 Chambers 
St.. New York City 7. 

‘prance mee 








The children had been living happily 
with Mr. and Mrs. Abel Meeropol, with 
the consent of Mrs. Rosenberg and two 
maternal aunts, until the New York 
City Welfare Dept. charged they were 
being “neglected” and “exploited” and 
demanded that they be given in the 
care of the head of the Jewish Child 
Care Assn. 

Domestic Relations Judge Jacob Pan- 
ken, without a hearing, turned the chil- 
dren over to one of the association’s 
schools; his action was later reversed 
by State Supreme Court Justice James 
B. NcNally, who restored them to Mrs. 
Rosenberg pending final court decision. 


THE “LOST” DOCUMENT: A bill of 
particulars, given by the city March 30 
in response to a demand by Miss Agrin, 
produced no charges of “neglect.” To 
support its claim to take over guardian- 
ship of the children, it asserted that 
written authorization to commit the 
children “as a public charge” had been 
given the City Welfare Commissioner 
by Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, while 
both were in detention in 1950 before 
their trial. The statement added: 


“The original authorizations have 
been lost, destroyed or stolen.” 

The fact is that the children were 
removed from the Bronx Hebrew Chil- 
dren’s Home by Mrs. Sophie Rosenberg 
in 1950 after they had been placed there 
by Ethel’s mother, Mrs. Tessie Green- 
glass who, according to Miss Agrin’s 
original brief, neither wanted them 
nor could care for them properly. 


THE KOREAN WAR: The bill of par- 
ticulars based the charge of “exploita- 
tion” on these allegations: 


“The names of these children have 
been exploited at meetings and by 
the distribution of literature, in the 
U.S. and in Canada, in E. Germany 
and France at which the U.S. gov- 
ernment has been attacked and de- 
famed and at which the role of the 
U.S. in the Korean war has been 
misrepresented and distorted and at 
which the motives of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg have been at- 
tacked and misrepresented. ... 
{Mrs.] Sophie Rosenberg did not pre- 
vent the exploitation of the children 
by these un-American elements. ‘ 
but ... completely surrendered the 
control of the children to these ele- 
ments ... Abel and Ann Meeropol 
... are identified with the same group 
or groups which have exploited the 
Rosenberg case and plight of the 
Rosenberg children for dissemination 
of anti-American propaganda.” 


The burden of the city’s case was 
that the attempts to get justice for 
Michael's and Robbie’s parents, save 
them from being orphaned, and—when 
their parents were dead—save them 
from destitution, constituted ‘“exploi- 
tation.” The children’s “property” was 
said to consist of royalties from the 
Rosenbergs’ Death House Letters; pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Julius’ business; 
the trust fund “in excess of $40,000” 
raised without a penny of overhead 
expense by Bloch, and now adminis- 
tered without recompense by “the so- 
called Board of Trustees”: and 


“... additional funds which will con- 


tinue to be raised in the U.S, 
Canada and elsewhere. .. .” 
SOCIAL WORKERS PROTEST: Surro- 


gate Collins’ secretary reported that 
“several hundred letters and telegrams 


from all parts of the U.S. and many 
cablegrams from France” had been re- 
ceived urging that the boys be left in 
the custody of the Rosenberg family. 

On March 30 a statement signed by 
more than 250 social workers, including 
executives and psychologists, was sub- 
mitted to Mayor Robert F. Wagner pro- 
testing the children’s removal from the 
Meeropol home by the city. The state- 
ment said: 


“We ... consider it our profes- 
sional responsibility to express strong 
disapproval of the way in which 
basic human considerations, as well 
as established child welfare prac- 
tices, have been violated in this case. 
... We urge that thorough consider- 
ation be given to the needs of these 
children and that their emotional 
well-being be the only concern in 
planning for them.” 


Civil liberties parley 

EVERAL Congressmen and Senators 

in addition to editors, professors 
and other civil liberties organizations 
have been invited to a conference on 
civil liberties legislation, called for 
April 10 (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C.. by the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. 
Quoting Dr. Albert Einstein’s recent 
call to intellectuals “to do their duty,” 
at a time when “those who are about 
to lead us toward an authoritarian gOv- 
ernment are particularly concerned 
with intimidating and muzzling that 
group,” the ECLC said: “Now is the 
time to tell your Congressmen and 
Senators about your civil- liberties, if 
you don’t like McCarthyism, paid per- 
jurers, informers and wire-tappers.” 
Registration for tne conference is $5 
including luneh. ECLC’s address: 421 
7th Av., N. Y.C. 1. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S DILEMMA 





GOP stalls McCarthy quiz: 


Does Dulles need him more? 


By Lawrence Emery 


HE Eisenhower Administration last 

week was convulsed in a contradic- 
tion it could not solve: it couldn’t live 
with Sen. Joe McCarthy, but it couldn't 
live without him, either. McCarthy—or 
some valid equivalent—was essential 
for maintaining the backdrop of mor- 
bid fear before which John Foster 
Dulles rattled his H-bombs before the 
world. But McCarthy was in trouble: 
an investigation of his feud with the 
Army threatened to open a sump-hole 
into which few Administration leaders 
cared to peer. The stench from it had 
already sickened many. 

For three weeks McCarthy’s co-red- 
hunter Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) had 
stalled the hearings on the ground that 
a suitable attorney to conduct them 
could not be found. But on March 
28 Americans for Democratic Action 
scoffed at this excuse, said it was “pre- 
posterous to suggest that a Senate 
Committee which is seriously intent on 
hiring a competent and impartial at- 
torney cannot locate an available one 
in two weeks’ time.” 


PEOPLE MAY FORGET: On March 30 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) said he 
was tired of the stalling: if the hear- 
ings didn’t get under way within 48 
hours, he would move to have them 
taken over by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. But that committee’s 
chairman, Sen. Saltonstall (R-Mass.), 
up for re-election this year, had long 
since expressed the “prayerful hope” 
that he would be spared the chore. 

The stalling seemed based on the be- 
lief that if it went on long enough, the 
country would forget the evil mess un- 
covered by the Army’s report of how 
McCarthy and his boy counsel, Roy 
Cohn, had threatened to “wreck the 
Army” if their, boy investigator, G. 
David Schine, didn’t get preferential 
treatment as a private. 


“THESE WEIRD PEOPLE”: The over- 
tones of evil in the Army’s report were 
plain; but few U.S. newspapers dis- 
cussed them as forthrightly as the Los 
Angeles Daily News, which said they 


“ 


imply so unnatural, so aber- 
rated a condition that the Nation’s 
welfare demands immediate investi- 
gation. . 

“Who are these weird people in 
McCarthy's entourage and why does 
he confer public positions and infiu- 
ence upon them? Why does McCarthy 
defend their outrageous perform- 
ances? What is the reason for the 





“The Army’s report is like a sud- 
den searchlight cast on crawling 
things in the darkness, catching in 
its inexorable beam the distorted 
personalities of men who have played 
havoc with our governmental pro- 
cesses and besmirched our national 
honor before the entire world. Their 
passions of hatred, their frenzies, 
their fantastic public displays—such 
as marked Schine’s and Cohn’s Euro- 
pean tour—their constant turmoil 


“under McCarthy’s leadership and in 


his wake, bespeak not political acts 
but symptoms of pathology. ... 
“The weird tangle and interplay of 
strange personalities as disclosed by 
the Army's report and McCarthy’s 
almost frantic reaction to it, make 
it absolutely necessary that the 
American people find out what dis- 








SEN. KARL MUNDT 
A lawyer in the house? 


turbance lies behind the mask of anti- 
Communism, for the implications are 
no longer avoidable that behind it 
lies horror.” 


McCarthy’s Senate colleagues tried to 
keep this smell from seeping out, anti- 
McCarthyism grew and spread through- 
out the country. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PRAYER: Most re- 
markable development was in his own 
home state of Wisconsin where LeRoy 
Gore, editor of the Sauk Prairie Star, 
rather haltingly began a recall move 
against the Senator on Mareh 18. For 
30 years a Republican and a one-time 
admirer and supporter of McCarthy, 
he wrote: 


“Our decision to call upon the 
voters of Wisconsin to repudiate the 
hysterical McCarthy leadership is no 
whim of the moment. ... We have 
pondered, even prayed over it, for 

» long dismal weeks as the genial 
Irishman we once greatly admired 
has showered increasing humiliation 
upon the party and the state to 
which we have so long been devoted.” 
In less than a week the movement 

had snowballed far beyond Gore's abil- 

ity to cope with it alone. On March 28 

a state-wide meeting was held in Sauk 

City, attended by nearly 500 persons 

from 43 of the state’s 71 counties, and 
formed a state-wide “Joe Must Go” 
organization. More than 125,000 sig- 
natures had already been collected on 
recall petitions; the required 400,000 
seemed certain by May 17. 


THE SMOKESCREEN: The Wisconsin 
Fedn. of Labor and State CIO Council 
both declined to endorse the recall 
move on the ground of its doubtful 
constitutionality, but other labor voices 
were being raised loudly against Mc- 
Carthyism. Labor's Daily on March 23 
called McCarthyism ae “neo-fascist 
threat” and wrote: 


“Many readers, including several 
high-placed labor officials have let us 
know that they see through the Mc- 
Carthyite tactics. They see the great 
‘red scare’ for what it is, a smoke- 
screen under cover of which the 











Drawing py Gabriel, London 
“FT still say East-West trade is Bolshe- 
¥ism, slumps at least are American!” 


vnion-haters and the haters of de- 
mocracy intend to infiltrate us and 
shit our throats.” 

COHN’'S KAMPF: Meanwhile the N. Y. 
Nat]. Guard announced it was investi- 
gating Roy Cohn'’s own service record 
because of a “iremendous number” of 
inquiries in recent weeks. Cohn first 
became eligible for the draft on Feb. 20, 
1945, while fighting was still going on 
in both Europe and the Pacific. Former 
Congressman Benjamin J. Rabin (D- 
N.Y.) nominated him for West Point 
and Cohn was deferred. When he 
couldn't pass West Point’s physical ex- 
amination, he was nominated again 
and again failed the test. In August, 
1946, he was classified 1-A in spite of 
a third nomination. His appeal from 
that classification was never passed 
upon because the draft was halted late 
in 1946. 

Cohn enlisted in the Natl. Guard a 
few days before the draft went back 
into effect on July 1, 1948. He is now 
a first lieutenant in the Judge Advo- 
cate-General’s Dept. If he is ever called 
te active duty his assignment will be— 
helping to run the draft. 


@ Bring articles like this into the homes of 
more people. Introductory sub only $1 for six 
months. Sign up your friends! 





Was censured by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court for destroying evidence 
in an important case in which he was 
judge. 

Was found by this same court to 
have violated his oath as a lawyer 
and a judge. 


Senator McCarthy: the man who — 


lending millions of dollars to that 
corporation. 

Had his bank note indorsed by a 
Washington lobbyist and immediately 
championed a sugar control measure 
of vital interest to that lobbyist. 


intensity with which they band to- 
gether in these incredibly vicious 
attacks against anyone who crosses 
their path? 


COHN & THE BODIES: Columnist 
Drew Pearson also referred to these 
murky aspects of the case; asking “Is 
McCarthy afraid of Roy Cohn?” he 
gave his own answer: 


“Cohn knew all the secrets of the 
McCarthy investigation. He knew all 
the bodies buried by the McCarthy 
committee. He also knew the personal 
problems, had sat in on at least one 
conference where McCarthy debated 
what he should do about the Las 
Vegas (Nev.) Sun and extraordinary 
allegations it published regarding his 
personal life which cannot be re- 
peated here. In brief, Cohn knew 
about all there was to know about 
McCarthy.” 

But while the Administration and 


Was charged by the Board of State 
Bar Commissioners with “moral tur- 
pitude.” 

Tried to fool the people about his 
war record, claiming he enlisted as a 
private when he actually entered serv- 
ice as a commissioned officer; pre- 
tended to have been wounded when 
he actually injured his foot in a mo- 
ment of horseplay on board a ship 
in peaceful waters. 

Left the military service of his coun- 
try while the war was still raging 
so that he could advance his own 
political fortunes. 

Accepted $10,000 from the Lustron 


Had to be required by the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Commission to pay more than 
$2,700 in delinquent income taxes and 
interest. 

Was named by Washington news- 
paper correspondents as the “worst 
Senator”; by the American Political 
Science Assn.’s legislative experts as 
the “poorest” Senator. 

Loosed a campaign of character 
assassination against many American 
citizens and institutions while hiding 
behind his senatorial immunity. 

Has been caught in dozens of lies, 
half truths and misstatements only to 
leap from one falsehood to another— 
always making charges, seldom an- 


Corp. (for a booklet) while he, as a 
Senator, was serving on a committee 
passing on policies of a Federal agency 





swering them. 


—Milwaukee Journal (reprinted in 
Wash., D.C., Post, 3/15). 











PREPARING THE PEOPLE: 
explained the 
Dulles’ statement: it 


War & Peace 


(Continued from page 1) 


ophy to take direct action. Exact 
steps haven’t been decided. But the 
U.S. would either bomb Red China or 
throw U.S. troops into. Indo-China 
or both. The U.S. would be willing 
in this case to risk World War III.” 


Reston 
factors behind the 


. . reflected the apprehension that 
has been felt in official quarters here 
about the Geneva Conferenc on Ko- 
rea and Indo-China; the present 
status of French politics; and the 
present state of public opinion in this 
eountry . [which] was not pre- 
pared for armed intervention by the 
U.S. ... The Administration has de- 
cided that it must do something to 
make clear to everybody, including 
the American people, that this re- 
gion cannot be allowed to slip away 
to the Communists.” 

Cromley noted another purpose: 


“... To serve notice on our allies, 
the British and French, that what- 


ever lure the Reds offer at Geneva 

. and however tempted our friends 
are to give in (under pressure of their 
opinion) we are resolved not to give 
way one thin inch in Indo-China.” 


IT CAN BE STOPPED: Dulles’ speech 
followed weeks of build-up (leaks, trial 
balloons, official statements) to condi- 
tion Americans to accept “the neces- 
sary risks” (Sen: Alexander Wiley) of 
taking over the war. It reflected the 
deepening crises of Washington’s policy 
as its allies stepped up demands for 
China’s admission to UN, for big trade 
with the socialist world; as the struc- 
ture of U.S. policy in Europe was 
threatened by growing opposition to 
German rearmament and the post-Ber- 
lin relaxation of tension, and as the 
worsening Indo-China situation threat- 
ened U.S. policy in Asia with collapse. 

The danger implicit in Dulles’ saber- 
rattling, coming in the midst of the 
new. series of Pacific H-bomb tests, 
was brutally clear; but sane citizens 
recalled how earlier steps in the Ad- 
ministration’s march to an all-Asian 
and world war had been halted. In 
his 1953 State of the Union message 


the President threatened such a war 
when he announced the “unleashing” 
of Chiang Kai-shek to permit attacks 
on the China mainland. The Alsops 
disclosed (2/22) that in March, 1953, 
the President was ready “to order na- 
tional mobilization and an unlimited 
effort” to break the Korean stalemate; 
but world forces for peace finally 
forced Washington into the armistice. 
Today, with the forces for war show- 
ing greater desperation, compelling the 
Administration to let the Indo-China 
peoples mould their own destiny de- 
mands greater efforts. 


THE LOST WAR: Tribune des Nations’ 
military analyst “Col. X” spoke for 
nearly all France when he wrote (3/12): 
“France has lost the war in Indo- 
China. Premier Laniel has put for- 
ward in Parliament the final argu- 
ment which the diehards can use. It 
was this: 
“M. Mendes France: ‘. . . So it 
was necessary to negotiate.’ 
“M. Laniel: ‘After proving to the 
enemy that he could not be victori- 
ous either.’ 


“It could not be said better, and 


by a more official] voice, that the ex- 
peditionary force can no longer be 
victorious. In these conditions, the 
eontinuation of the war loses all 
military justification.” 

In the Dien Bien Phu: battle (Chris- 


tian Science Monitor, 3/24) “the tide 
was slowly’ but 
against” the French. If it should fall, 


steadily turning 


“ .. this blow... would leave behind 
it a shambles of fallen French Cab- 
inets ... frustrated U.S. security 
plans.’ 


But CSM found even more signi- 


ficant 


oo 


. . indications that formerly pro- 
French Viet Nam nationalists, se- 
verely rebuffed by the collapse of 
independence talks in Paris this week, 
are beginning to think in terms of 
opening negotiations with the Com- 
munists. . . The nationalists now 
have been deprived virtually of their 
only reason for existence. Proof of 
this, together with the ominous im- 
plications is seen in the announce- 
ment Mar. 25 that former pro-French 
Premier Tran Van Huu has called for 
a cease-fire and negotiations with the 
Communists.” 


i 
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The H-Bomb 


(Continued from page 1) 


debris, as it drifts like smoke in the 
wind, there begins here and there to 
fall the dust of the city’s wreckage. 
This powder is now heavily radioactive. 


What happens now depends on the 
whim of wind and rain, and a dozen 
complex factors. In one case, with a 
high burst and little dust, not much 
comes to earth nearby, but all is spread 
by the winds until in a week or two 
the radioactivity is dispersed in a great 
belt perhaps around the world, so dilute 
that while the vigilant instrumenis can 
sense it and note it well, it does no 
further harm to man. 


THE UNBORN TOO: But at other 
times, usually when the bomb has burst 
low, or has been specially “rigged” to 
produce radiation by burning added 
elements in its thermonuclear flame, 
much more can happen. In the first 
hours, along a great swath downwind, 
perhaps only a score of miles away or 
perhaps up to three or four hundred, 
the fall-out or radioactive dust can 
contaminate whole counties, even half 
a state, as it did the deck of the tuna 
trawler off Bikini. And all who lived 
below, men and their families, beasts, 
even the birds, would have at once to 
leave the region of contamination. 
The laggards or the unready would 
face severe burns, grave illness, pos- 
Sibly death. They could return’ afier 
some days or weeks in the usual case. 
Here and there, though, field and forest 
might become unsafe for all to dwell, 
perhaps for months and years. And 
the fate even of the unborn may be 
formed to disaster by the occasional 
genetic damage done by unsensed rays. 


NO MAN CAN SAY: That the test of 
Such a bomb, even in the lonely Pacific, 
is free from hazard, no responsible man 
would say. But it does not seem likely 
that widespread danger to men can 
come from the remote test alone, 
though occasional mischance can bring 
serious injury to some. Fish and fowl 
will suffer and some may die, probably 
for a matter of days, and over a space 
of some hundred miles or so. What the 
long-range effects may be of spreading 


material over the complex world of the 
wild is not known to anyone. 

Apparently the March 1 explosion 
exceeded in power the expectations of 
its desigrers, but not by enough to en- 
danger the nearest observers. It was 
the chance fail-out, dependent on 
winds and the movement of dust, which 
injured the unsuspecting fishermen. 

The responsibility for that injury 
rests with the administration of the 
test. For the fall-out must be followed, 
and any in its path warned, and re- 
moved if necessary. Had the fishermen 
been removed to a clean boat for a day 
or two, or perhaps simply warned to 
stay below decks till midnight, they 
would in all likelihood have escaped 
their serious burns. 


THE POLITICAL TEST: The test of 
a bomb 10 times bigger than the one 
of March 1 is perhaps still possible, 
though imprudent. Any larger size than 
that is too big for the Pacific. The pre- 
vailing winds at high altitudes blow 
west to east, and carry the fall-out in 
the end not to Japan but to the west 
coast of our continent. The 5,000 miles 
are still an effective dilution agent. 

Still, it is not really the test or the 
mishap or the error which ought to 
bring deepest anxiety and determined 
resistance. It is their political meaning. 
It is rather the deliberate explosion 
of such bombs in war, not in a U.S. 
test over the water-waste of the Mar- 
shall Islands, nor in a Soviet test over 
the tundra of the sub-arctic, but above 
the homes and cities of man. 

Atomic war, in the time of the hydro- 
gen bomb, is wholly evil. With that 
conclusion few will disagree. The only 
answer will be elimination of the use 
of nuclear weapons. Those who speak 
for peace today have behind their ar- 
guments the urgent sound of far Bikini, 





. . 

Who said "depression"? 
.. Employment by the very nature 
of the |burial casket] industry is much 
less subject to cyclical fluctuations than 
is manufacturing employment in general. 
Production during the depression years 
from 1929 to 1933 dropped by only an 
insignificant quantity. Operations 
in the future should therefore continue 
to display the same stability that has 

characterized the industry in the past. 

—Iilinois Business Review 
(U. of Illinois), Feb., 1954. 











ON EVE OF DEPORTATION TO S. KOREA 





The Kwaks win a stay! 


week before the deadline set by the 

Atty. General for them to sur- 
render with bags packed at Ellis Island 
for deportation to S. Korea, Chung- 
soon and Choon Cha Kwak won a stay 
of the order from the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, D.C. The 
Kwaks, whose story was told in last 
week’s GUARDIAN, have been active in 
opposition to S. Korean President Syng- 


US. GOVERNME 
DEPARTMENT OF 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“Gosh, it isn’t even safe to resign 
any more.” 


man Rhee for a dozen years and have 
declared their allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (N. 
Korea). Nevertheless Atty. General 
Brownell's office, which under the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Law has discretion not 
to send deportees to countries where 
they would demonstrably suffer physi- 
cal persecution, wrote the Kwaks: 
“After careful examination of all 
the material submitted by you... 

[we] find no ground to believe that 

you would be subjected to physical 

persecution if deported to that coun- 
try (S. Korea].” 

The injunction granted March 31 
means that the Kwaks’ plea for volun- 
tary departure to a country of their 
own choice will now be heard by the 
Federal District Court. 


to UN correspondents (he is himself 
UN correspondent of Korean Independ- 
ence) to publicize the hitherto blacked- 
out case, Chungsoon Kwak pointed out 
that “as late as Feb. 20, 1954, the N. Y. 
Times reported the ‘quiet’ execution of 
a newspaperman in Seoul by Syngman 
Rhee. It was a quiet one because it 
was not carried out before the public 
as originally planned.” In their letter 
to the Human Rights Commission, the 
Kwaks wrote: 

“The refusal of the U.S. Atty. Gen- 
eral to find that we would be sub- 
jected to physical persecution is 
utterly beyond reason and reality. 
Legal, moral or humanitarian con- 
siderations could not have entered... 

“The measures employed by the 
Rhee regime to suppress and pre- 
vent opposition are well-known to 
all the world. The wholesale persecu- 
tion, by tortures and death, of any 
and all opponents of that regime has 
been widely reported even in the 
American press. Statements on the 
subject have been reported from the 
mouths of U.S. Government officials. 

“|. With the rejection of our posi- 
tion by the U.S. Atty. General, we 
are advised that we have exhausted 
all legal remedies for relief insofar 
as the U.S. immigration laws are 
concerned. ... We are most respect- 
fully asking the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to prevent the U.S. from 
sending us to our death.” 





Hyun fight goes on 

David Hyun, Korea-born Los 
Angeles architect, is still fighting 
against a government order for his 
deportation to S. Korea. Arrested in 
1950, Hyun’s deportation as an “un- 
desirable alien” was ordered after 
three persons swore he was a Com- 
munist (see GUARDIAN _ story, 
7/27/53). Pleas by his attorneys to 
stay the order on the ground he 
would be physically persecuted in 
S. Korea were forwarded to Wash- 
ington last week. Hyun has carried 
on the tradition of his father, 
Methodist Rev. Soon Hyun, one of 
Syngman Rhee’s earliest and bitter- 
est foes. 
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“DE MINIMIS” 


Nine original lithographs, in two 
colors, one of which is repro- 
duced above, will bring the right 
touch of friendly warmth to your 
home, office, library, den, They 
portray attorneys in _ action 
scenes in the courtroom—lead- 
ing, cross examining, arguing, 
rebutting, objecting, conferring 
with His Honor, being congratu- 
lated after the verdict. They 
were created by one of America’s 
best - known artists, William 
Gropper, whose paintings hang 
in the top name museums in 
this country and Europe. All nine 
original lithographs, 10x14, ready 
for framing, priced low at $10. 
The edition is limited. Send 
check today to ART EDITIONS, 
137 E. 25th St., New York 10. 
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SAVE THE DATE 


Ind. Progressive Party's 


Sixth Annual 
Birthday Ball 


SAT., APRIL 24 — 8:30 P.M. 
CHASE HOTEL, SANTA MONICA 
Admission: $1.20, tax incl. 


PLAY GUITAR 


OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you’ll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies . . . even ff 
you don’t know a single note 
now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 
od, $3 for Piano Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. Y. 25 
FREE! “The Weavers Sing,” 
exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg. $1.25) if you 
act NOW. 
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THROUGH THE POLITICAL SEWER — IV 








Crime bosses show 
party bosses how 
to run the city 


By Elmer Bendiner 


A** enterprising criminal, 

above the level of a pick- 
pocket, must sooner or later 
dirty his hands with machine 
pClities. 





like big business, 
protection from 
and must there- 
fore take a hand in govern- 
ment. Moreover, government 
nells out more money per year 
than any private source and, 
since the money is the pub- 
. it is dispensed generously. 


Big crime, 
xnust have 
povernment 











Years ago the public trough 
was the exclusive province of 
Oiiticians and_= selected big 

ssinessmen. The  opécration 
mas somewhat catch-as-catch- 

a! it lacked the expert 
iouch. That came with the 





wth of powerful crime syn- 
ites which, for a price, serve 
yusiness and the major 
oli itical machines. 
JUDGE ON THE WIRE: 
New York the presiding ex- 
‘ts at the trough have been 
ree team-mates: Frank Cos- 
Adonis and Meyer 





In 





This is a typical day in Frank 
Costello’s life, pieced together 





from testimony beiore’ the 
Kefauver Senate Crime Inves- 
iigating Committee. It. was 
some time in 1942, and Cos- 
i¢Ho’s control of Tammany 
vine was unblushingly§ ad- 
mitted. In the morning Cos- 
tel at his home, 115 Central 
Fark West received a phone 
cat] from Thomas A. Aurelio, 
who thanked him for giving 
him the Democratic nomina- 


N. Y. Supreme Court. 
ding to Sen. Tobey 
R-N.H.) of the Kefauver com- 
ee, Justice Aurelio quoted 
kespeare to Costello: “Gra- 


n to the 


AC -eore 








titude is the expectation of 
yet to come.” (Justice 

still sits on the bench 
Supreme Court, 1st 

Dist.) 

FOLITICAL SLOTS: Costello 
conducted his business by tele- 
phone until 10 a.m. (Wiretaps 
revealed callers such as An- 


thony P. Savarese, 
in Queens 


FY 


now a judge 
County Surrogate’s 


Court, and Joseph V. Losealzo, 
t 


now sitting in the Court of 
Special Sessions.) Other ealls 
related to CosteNo’s extensive 
slot-machine enterprises, an 
old line of work which brought 


him not only money but politi- 
eal favor when needed. For 
example, when Mayor LaGuar- 
dia made things difficult in 
New York, Gov. Huey Long in- 





vited Costello to set up his 
machines throughout Leuisiana 
and give the state qa modest 
cut of the take. 

In mid-morning Costello 
would transfer his headquar- 
ters to the ose agen of the 
Waldorf-Astori where while 
he was shaved “those who had 
the inside track paid court 1 
him, talked business, made 
deals. His afternoons would be 
spent at the golf course, the 
Waldorf - Astoria. the foie] 
Madison or the Copacabana 
night club where’ appoint- 
ments with him might be 
made by phone. 

GOOD WORKS: Though his 


day sounds pleasant, Costello— 


on the links or at the bar— 
was never far from the busi- 
ness of government. Loscalzo. 
only an aspiring DA then, 
went around the links with 
him. Tammany leaders, judges, 


mayors conferred with him at 
breakfast, lunch, supper or in 
his long Copacabana evenings. 


There was a short-lived 
scandal in 1943 concerning Jus- 
tice Aurelio, and Costelle has 
claimed that he then stepped 
out of politics. But brief 
glimpses of his life sinee then 


indicate otherwise 


In 1948. in a private dining 
room at the Bilimore, CosteNo 
sat down to dinner with the 
present Tammany boss, Car- 





mine DeSapio, Generoso Pope 
Frank Mancuso and Louis A 
Va Costelk later told 
crime investigators that his 


guests came to talk about 
listing his aid in a charity 
benefit: he couldn't remember 
the charity. The only one who 
seemed to have bene 


ei-= 


Ter ininie 
flied from 


the dinner was Valente. who 
soon secured the nomination 
(Ce ued on Paqe 11) 








FRANK ERICKSON (1.) AND LAUGHING MOUDHPIECE 


Costello could always make a touch 


44 ‘ 
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stead of longshoremen. 


TEN COPS FOR 
weeks of the longshere siri 
Shipowners complained thet the AFL. 


fic 


EVERY SCAB 


the 
hed te 


out to break 


Ai least one ship's cargo 


WAR ON THE WATERFRONT 





sending them 


completeliu. 
f J 


“Oo ‘ 
COOTS 





ike seabs, hard to find, are closely guarded by cops while they 
rike, was 
be re-stowed 


+.” 


City, state, U.S. officials mount - 
all-out assault but strike holds 


power of city, state 


+ ines full 


and national government, 
every big daily paper and a)- 
riost every radio commentator 
are joined in a gigantic, un- 


preecedented strike-breaking 


eff rt. effectively sold to the 
publie as “racket-busting.”’ 
The full-scale offensive is 
being tested on the docks of 
New York where members of 
the independent Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. have been on 
strike since March 5. The AFL 
has joined the offensive; most 
of the labor movement, even 
the left wing, has been silent, 
though the American Labor 
Party indicated support. 


“WE'LL TAKE OUR CHANCE” 


On Saturday, March 27, N.Y. 
Gov. Dewey, U.S. Secy. of 
Labor Mitchell and represen- 


tives of the Dept. of Justice 


met in New York’s Roosevelt 
Hote], planned immediate pro- 
secution of strike leacers and 
rank-and-filers, branded the 


trike a ‘criminal conspiracy.” 


2d GUARDIAN FORUM 


Editors talk 
on Geneva at 


Apr. 23 forum 
: 





coincide with the 


‘a conference, the 
GUARDIAN'’s second forum of 
the season will discuss “China 


io-China - Peace 
War?’ Scheduled for Friday 
evening, April 23, at Adelphi 
Hall, Room 9B, 74 Sth Av., the 
forum will be chaired by editor 
Cedric Belfrage. 


and Inc or 


GUARDIAN's 
own panel of experts, Tabitha 
Petran and Kumar Goshal, will 
be joined by a guest authority 


on China to be announced 
later. 

GUARDIAN’s last forum on 
MeCarthyism touched the na- 
tion’s key news story, stirred 
not only authoritative plat- 
form talk but vigorous sound- 
ing-off from the floor. With 
the threat of direct U.S. in- 


the Indo-China 
hourly, the com- 
rum will go behind the 
ttest headlines, explore the 
most pressing issue. 


volvement in 


War growing 
i 








2 110n « 


The Jongshoremen scemed 
aken. On Monday the 

was still solid, the water- 
f t quiet. At strike head- 
quarters, 107 Washington St., 
s e€ committee chairman 
nk Murray. a broad-shoul- 





@ered six-fpoter with nine 
years on the docks, told the 
GUARDIAN he thought the 
strike gained strength over the 


week-end despite 
of government 


the rallying 
forces. What 








about the threat of indict- 
menis and jail? 

Murray looked about the 
itt room where the strike 
committee had ranged them- 
selves behind him, and Said: 
“J think everybody here will 
tak his chances.” The men 
nodded and smiled. 


“GANGSTERS”: Strike aims 








simple. Picket signs read 
only: “No contract; no work.” 
This reporter said the slogan 
sounded like John L. Lewis 
Murray said: “Lewis is behind 
us 100°..”’ He revealed that ILA 
leaders had seen Lewis on the 
week-end while Dewey and 
Mitchell were mecting and re- 
é gd new assurance of su 
E Eari the United Mii 
Workers had contributed $159,- 
060 to help the ILA beat back 
AFL raiders . 
} ray was itter about 
new 61 he aid he-and 
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Shashtik, Beef Stroganoff, 
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12-11 p.m. Tues.-S 
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City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.¥.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 

Digby 9-2956 
Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 


Special 











others had talked for hours to 
reporters to give them their 
side of the story but saw 
themselves called “gangsters.” 

Where does Mickey Eowers 
fit in, this reporter asked? (He 
is secy. of the “pistol” Local 
824.) Murray sai: “If Bowe 
was running this strike Id 
know it and Fve never even 
spoken to him. Bowers is doing 
what his men want him to de 
This strike proves it.’ Of 
“Tough Tony” Anastasia, Mur- 
ray said: “Very inactive in the 
Strike, but his rank-and-filers 
are right in here with us.” On 
a possible ILA return to the 
AFL: “Never.” 

Though the strike’s aims 
were pegeed to ai contract 
there was the basic issue of 
the bi-state waterfront com- 


mission's program for complete 


reeiment: 


labor, 


( 


ition = of 


includ ning, 


ng screc 
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We're proud — the pride 
of accomplishment — for 
it ts truly an achieve- 
ment to bring to you this 
new hand webbed chair 
at such a modest price. 
Place it at any angle—in 
any room — Hote the 
graceful, fluid lines. Here 
is the rare combination 
of unusual freshness of 
design and the same 
expert craftsmanship — 
found In our Prize Mod- 
ern collection—that will 
appeal to the most dis- 
cerning. Available in wal- 
nut and blende birch— 
muted natural webbing. 
Matching dining table 
avallable. 


WDC-300 


1495 
Desk, dining choir 


smilow-thielle 


856 LEX. AV. TR 9-1171 
Free delivery NYC. Free 
catalogue, fabric samples 
Encl. 25c; postage, hand- 
ling. Decorator Service 
Available. Free parking. 


‘Open Thurs. ti) & p.m. 


Set. a) 6 pm 
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fin- 
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People's needs brushed off, 
racetrack mess whitewashed 


By Arthur Schutzer 


Span session which ended March 20 was long on linen, very ; 
on bread-and-butter. The linen was harness track mate..ual’ 
It was tenderly dipped, washed, spot-cleaned and then hung out 
as the bright new banner of the Dewey administration. The 
Democrats also joined the legislative laundry games, while bread- 
and-butter issues were ignored or buried. 

New Yorkers could hardly become as excited as Republican 
and Democratic solons pretended to be as to whether Dewey’s pal 
Tom Curran, or a relative of 
the late Democratic Minority 
Leader Irwin Steingut, benefit- 
ed more from racetrack stock. 
What the people were—and re- 
main—very much concerned 
with are: 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE: The Legislature refused 
to increase benefit rates. It did 
extend unemployment insur- 
ance coverage; however, this 
does not go into effect unless 
and until Congress passes sim- 
ilar legislation. This tricky, 
empty gesture still leaves 500,- 
000 workers in N. Y. State with- 
out coverage. 

RENT CONTROL: No action on 





bills to repeal the 15% rent- - sien “ 
increase law. Meanwhile, the GOV. THOMAS DEWEY 
so-called State Rent Control The parts were well oiled 
Commission announced that 


during February, 1954, it approved 28,184 rent increases and 1,058 
certificates of eviction. 

HOUSING: Approved a $200 million bond issue for public hous- 
ings no action to insure proper relocation for thousands of “‘dis- 
placed persons” evicted for housing projects. Failed to act on 
measures to eompel removal of housing violations gnd to protect 
tenants in fire-traps. 

TRANSIT AUTHORITY: No action 
Authority Law which ushered in the 
increase directly ahead. 


of the Transit 
with a further 


on repeal 
l5c fare 


SCHOOLS: No action on the desperately-needed state bond issue 
of $600 million for school construction. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: No bills 
housing. 


ELECTION LAW: Several bills loaded with gimmicks were passed, 
Thus, voting machines may ‘not must) be used in primaries; per- 
manent personal registration may (not must) be adopted by local 
sovernments; county committees may (not must) provide for di- 
rect election of district leaders. Some liberalization of the super- 
technical requirements for primary petitions was passed (repealed 
requirement for sworn affidavit by circulator of designating peti- 
tion; reduced from 7% to 5% the signatures required for inde- 
pendent nominating petitions). However, the Wilson-Pakula Law 
(enacted in 1947 to prevent enrolled Democrats and Republicans 
from nominating Vito Marcantonio in party primaries) was left 
intact, giving the lie to Gov. Dewey’s indication of real electoral 
reform in his January message. 


action on to end discrimination in all 


LABOR: On March 28 Dewey signed a bill putting union welfare 
funds under the stewardship of the State Supt. of Insurance. 
(Thus the arbitrary, utterly indefensible dissolution of the Intl. 
Workers Order is followed by similar attacks on union funds.) 


NEXT STEPS: Since the Legislature did not see fit to hold public 
hearings on key bills, the people should insist they be heard in 
executive public hearings by Gov. Dewey before he acts within 
the 30-day period on the 914 bills before him. An executive pub- 
lic hearing should be demanded on the anti-labor measures that 
were rushed through as a by-product of the Harness Track 
Follies, like the one that would ban the closed shop. 


SPECIAL SESSION: The forthcoming special session must not be 
limited (as Dewey, unfortunately, has the power to do) to bail- 
ing out the Long Island RR or to compulsory auto insurance. It 
should act to combat unemployment, repeal the 15% rent in- 
crease and Transit Authority Law, increase state aid to N. Y.C. 

. end discrimination in all housing, repeal the Wilson-Pakula 
Law, and insure proper salary raises for teachers. 









Usually sell for $69 









NOW 
FROM AS BARS, CABINETS, CHESTS, 
LOW AS BOOKCASES & CHINA TOPS 


» .. ia all finishes 
Open Eves. & Sat. to6pm 
Thurs. to 9. 


op U. a6 ST. % Y. C 


(Rot, bax, & 24 Awey owe of 


















FURNITURE 
Est. 1919 





* Friday Eve., April 9—8:30 _ 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
invites you 

to hear 
THE TRUTH ABOLT YOUTH AND 
“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY” 
4 authorities 
and 2 teen-agers 

explore the Daily News charges 

of crime, sex, and vandalism 
HEAR: 

DR. CLEMENTINA J. PAOLONE 
—a doctor examines the intimate 
problems of N. Y. adolescents 
. 

TERRY ROSENBAUM 
—a teacher looks at his students, 
the cold war and the schools 
e 
CHARLES COLLINS 
—a psychotherapist analyzes impact 
of TV, radio, movies, comics 


e 
ERNESTO MARTINEZ 
—a Puerto Rican leader reveals 
problems of Puerto Rican youth 


e 

AND 
speaking up for youth: 
EVELYN REIS 
School Editor: 
GORDON, 
Art 


High 
EUGENE 
Scholarship Winner, 


and 
JR. 
Student 


J 
Questions; Round Table Discussion 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
Contribution: 75c; Members 60c 
* FREE REFRESHMENTS * 


CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
Announces Two New Courses 
PHILOSOPHIES of the GOOD LIFE 
Six Lectures and Discussions 
Lecturer: DR. BARROWS DUNTAM 
MONDAYS 8 to 9:30 P.M. 
April 12 
“The Ethics of Achievement: 
Socrates, Plate, Aristotle” 
(No session April 19) 
April 26 
“The Uthies of 
Stolcs, Epicureans, 
skeptics” 


Disaster: 
Cynics 


and 


May 3 
“The Ethics of the Dispossessed: 
Christianity and the Gospels” 
May 10 
“Man's Freedom and Bondage: 


sSpinoeza™ 


May 17 


“Enlightenment and Law: 
Immanuel Kant" 
May 24 
“Freedom and) Necessity: 
Mary and Engels" 

* 


PSYCHOLOGIC AI 
AN AGE OL 
Lecttres and 
Prominent 


PROBLEMS IN 
CRISIS 
Discussions by 
specialists 


Six 


WEDNESDAYS 8 to 9:30 P.M. 
(No 5 April 21) 
First Session: April 14 


Careasen in 
Psychotherapy” 


“Reason and 
temporary 












Lecturé: PRANCIS BARTLETT 
Subsequent sessions: April 28, May 
5, May 12, May 19, May 26. Sub- 
jects in succeeding sessions: “Par- 
ents and “Love and 
Marriage.’ aney and Vio- 
lence,” Anxie in Cur Time and 
Its Meaning etc Participants: 
Pr. Bernard S. Robbins, Pr. Irving 
Crain, Dr. Samuel S. Kaufman, Dr. 
Paul Zimnering, others to be an- 
nounced 

* 
Tuition: $3 for each course of 6 
sessions ($1 per session) payable 
at first meeting. 206 W. 15th St., 

New York City. WA 4-5524. 

Film, “DR. EHRLICHS MAGIC 
BULLET,” starring Edward G. Rob- 
inson, in commemoration of the 
100th Anniversary of the birth of 
Paul Ehrlich Bernard Friedman, 
commentator. Jefferson School, 575 
Av. of Americas, Sun., April 4, 
8:30 pm, 6! 

Soviet Art since the Death of 
Stalin. Lecture by FRED GROSS. 
Also Book Fair. Fri, April 2, 8 
p.m., 863 Broadway (17th St.) Ausp: 


American Socialist. Cont: 35c, 


® P.M.—Gala Party 
and Opening of ASP International 
Arts’ Bazaar. All welcome, No con- 
tribution. ASP. 35 W. 64th St. 


SAT., APRUL 3. 





SUN... APRIL 4, 8:30 PLM. Sharp. 
“The Novel and People—Defoe 
to Dickens Dr. Annette Rubin- 
stein in 3rd of an inspiring series 
ASP, 35 W. 64th St. Cont: $1. 


the 





LECTURE: “The Story Behind tne 
Waterfront Strike Speaker: Art 
Sharon. Fri., April 9, 9 p.m. Mili- 
tant Hall, 116 University Pl., near 
Unnion Sq Contribution 25c. 
Ausp: Socialist Workers Party. 

PRE-EASTER BARGAIN BAZAAR. 
Fri. April 9, G-1l pm. Sat. & 


Sun., Aprii 10-11, 1-11 p.m, Admis- 
sion free. Everything for children 
and aduits. Food served. At Camp 
Wyandot, 40 E. 19th St., ar, 4th Ar. 


Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











Exhibition of Children’s Art 
at Book World 

ages 4 to 14 are invited 
to submit drawings in oil, crayon, 
pencil, etc., for 2-week exhibition 
April 12-April 26, at Book World, 
714 Flatbush Av., corner Parkside 
Av., B’klyn,. Three top Awards and 
other prizes to be based on votes 
of patrons. Bring or mail entries 


Children 


before April 10. Visit BOOK WORLD 
progressive bookstore— 
and popular books 
and 


—Brcokiyn’ 
for all current 
and periodicals for adults 
children. Tel, BU 4-2764. 














MERCHANDISE 
AIR CONDITIONER — Just a few 
left. 3, ton with thermostat. Rated 
one of the Best. Reg. $399.95. SPEC. 
$239.95, Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (13& 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
1 hour free parking. 











LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good mcdern furniture 


at low markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 


TRafalgar 9-1171 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





UNUSUAL GIFTS FOR EASTER 
Jewelry - Silverware - Bric-a-Brac 
Retail at Wholesale Prices 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48th St., Rm, 1103 CO 5-1881 


BROADLOOM 
$100,000 worth of 


SPECTACULAR 
CLEARANCE. 


carpets in rolls. balances. All styles 
and colors. Must be sold before 
this Fall. No reasonable offer re- 
fused, RUGCRAPT CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. Open daily 
9 6. Thurs. eve. and Sat, by ap- 
pointment only. 

PLANNING 4 FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low Call Park'ane Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St.. PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 


HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 











CAN CONVERT 
your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 

VECTOR LABS 
217 3d Av., N. Y¥. C. 3. GR 3-7686 

POTTERY 

OF ALL NATIONS 

Largest selection of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s’ best 
sources, 14 to ™% off list price, 


Also wrought iron, crystal, et« 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 
Daily 10-10 pm, Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


TRACK COMBINATION 
windows and doors. 
BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames. Liberal discount to readers. 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 


TRIPLE 
storm-screen 
VENETIAN 


2-3024 
POTTERY BARN 
Specializing in lists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and gla*sware. 
Domestic & Imported. 231 10th Av. 
23-24 Sts.) OR 5-4434. Store 
hours: Tues. thru Sat. 9:30-6. Sun. 
12-6. Thurs. ‘eve to 9. Closed Mon. 
Phyllis 
Handwrought silver jewelry gifts 
start at $4.80, tax incl. 175 West 
4th Street, N.Y.C. Daily noon to 
8 pm. OR 5-8287. 








Bronxites Come To 
BELL GIFT & HOUSEWARES 

Unusual selection of imported and 
domestic ceramics, wrought iron 
accessories, Trianon @& Magnalite 
cooking ware. 219 E. Kingsbridge 
Rd., Bronx. Open Mon. thru Sat., 
9-9 p.m. Tel: FO 17-6180. 





SERVICES 





KADIO-TV REPAIR specialist. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 





SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
serivce, large and small jobs, city 
and country, short notice or plan 
ahead. UN 4-7707 (if no answer, 
cali after 6 pm.). Occasional long 
distance jobs accepted. 


discount) & frames. Free estimate. 
BERAN-ORBAN, 22 Astor PI. 
OR 4-6123. Open Mon. to Sat. 9-5. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M., SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 








FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. 
Also mink stoles, jackets and capes 
at $ savings. Expert Remodelling 
and Repairing or converting your 
old fur coat to fur-lined cloth coat, 
jacket or stole. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 





MOVING, STORAGE, 

ENCED PIANO MOVERS. 
by my 20 years experience Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 


EXPERI- 
Profit 


NORMA CATERERS, Now booking 
SPRING & SUMMER AFFAIRS. Leé 
us plan that special occasion ia 
temple, home or office. Anywhere 
in metropolitan area. Hor D'ouevres 
at all times, ES 3-9499. 





BENDIX-THOR-MONITOR 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
bought and sold. 


WASHCO — GE 4-4228 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MUL'TIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
TV SERVICE & INSTALLATION 
Manhattan & Bronx only 
AARON SCHNEIDERMAN 
WA 3-1370 WA 8-5877 
TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 


home. Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 








799 Bway, Rm. 545 G 
MANHATTAN MIMEO LE 
SERVICE 
Work e@ Quick 
Mimeogreph e Offset e 
Addressing @ Complete Mailing 
Special Prices for Organizations 
—sS. A. Jaffe, Prop. 


Quality Service 


Printing 





300KS AND PUBLICATIONS 
VENTURE, New, Exciting Quarterly. 
(‘For all who take an interest ia 
Natl. Guardian, 3/15). 
stories, poetry, sketches. 
yearly sub to The 
Workshop—ASP, 35 W, 64th 





FOR RENT—FURNISHED ROOMS 


LARGE, SUNNY ROOM, 


Adjacens 


bath, light kicthen privileges, Rea- 
sonable rent. For woman Only. 509 
W. 155th St., Apt. 6D. Washingtoa 


Hts., AFTER 6 p.m., elevator. 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOM, excel- 


lent lecation, 1 block Botanicai 
Gardens. BkKlyn Museum, nr. IRT 
BMT Reasonable Call evenings 
7-10, ST 3-4110. 

LARGE, BRIGHT. Bet Bway & 
Riverside. For lady. Kitchen privi., 








pvt. family, nr. bus, subway, Box 
L, 17 Murray St., N. Y¥.C. 7. 
WANTED 


MAN—dquiet, clean—ur- 
needs large, furnished single 





YOUNG 
gently 


room in mid-Manhattan. Must he 
quiet, clean Box V, 17 Murray 
ey Bs Be Te 





APARTMENT FOR R ENT 








214 ROOMS, W. 85th St. Renovated 
bldg. (2d floor), 18 ft, living room, 
tile bath, will decorate. Sublet orc 
new lease. Gordon, days LO 4-9585, 
eves. TR 3-1790, 





SUBLET—FURNISHED 
4 rooms, garden, 
for couple, child. Queens, low rental 
—conven, 5th Av. bus, subway, Box 
M, 17 Murray St., N. Y¥. C. 7. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 








Give Your Child an Unfor- 
gettable Vacation at 


HIGLEY HILL CAMP 


in the Green Mountains 
Wilmington, Vt. 
Home-like, farm-camp for small 
group of boys and girls, ages 
6-14. Full camp activities—pro- 
gressive, democratic, interracial, 
Moderates Fees. 
@nly a few vacancies in all 
age groups. 
Grace G Manny Granich 
Wilmington, Vt. 
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The waterfront 


(Continued from Page 9) 
gerprinting, government hiring 
halls. That fight, said Murray, 
“affects every union but they 
don’t seem to realize it.” 


STRIKEBREAKERS: Murray 
was hopeful on Monday. He 
said some of the men who went 
AFL had come back, some 
teamsters were refusing to 
eross ILA picket lines. Ordin- 
arily some 20,000 men work on 
the docks. At no time during 
the strike have there been 
more than 4,000. ILA spokes- 
men said few of those are long- 
shoremen; most are new to 
the piers, many of them sent 
by the Welfare Dept. to accept 
jobs or go off relief. 

The bi-state commission ad- 
mitted it was easing all rules 
to qualify longshoremen for 
their jobs. It was plain from 
a walk on the waterfront— 
where police, mounted and 
foot, far outnumbered pickets— 
that what kept the strike solid 
was not gang rule but the 
simple fact that longshoremen 
would not break the strike. 


HEROES OR HOODLUMS? 
More than 1,000 ILA members, 
all war veterans, went to 
Washington by motor caravan 
on Sunday night. They pick- 
eted the White House waving 
American Legion banners, 
wearing overseas hats, carry- 
ing placards which read: “He- 
roes from ‘°41-'45; Hoodlums 
from ’46-'54.” AFL pres. George 
Meany called the picket line 


“communist strong-arm _ tac- 
tics” to intimidate the gov- 
ernment.” 

In New York, authorities 


moved swiftly to make good 
their threats. An undisclosed 
number of longshoremen were 
being rounded up and placed 
under subpena to appear be- 
fore a grand jury. 


“FREE CHOICE”: But the 
heavy artillery was left to the 
Natl. Labor Relations Board. At 
an NLRB election last fall the 
ILA topped its AFL rival by 
1,492. There were 4,399 chal- 
lenged ballots but more than 
34 of these were cast for the 
ILA and challenged by the AFL. 

Last week the Board urged 


for new injunctions against the 
strikers. The companies com- 
plied, and in a series of charg- 
es against the union paved the 
way for the NLRB to press for 
an injunction banning all 
Pickets and “loiterers” on the 
water front. In’ Washington 
NLRB officials, acting on a trial 
examiner’s opinion, were pre- 
paring to rule the last election 
invalid and schedule a new one. 

Gov. Dewey and AFL’s Meany 
pressed for a delay in ealling 
the election. The N.Y. Times 
indicated the strike should be 
broken first, commented edi- 
torially: “The free choice of 
the workers cannot be ascer- 
tained unless a tranquil atmos- 
phere prevails on the piers.” 

Mayor Wagner, whose TV 
back-to-work appeals had 
failed and who had called on 
President Eisenhower to act, 
left the stage for Dewey and 
quietly went off to Jamaica, 
B.W.1I. for a vacation. 


NEW THEATER 








Cyanamide 
STURDY, timely off-Broad- 
way offering expertly staged 

and performed, Cyanamide is 
up the alley of trade wnions 
and others seeking group en- 
tertainment with a good-and- 
welfare aspect. 

Cyanamide is a_ chemical 
whose production can fill the 
air with poisonous fumes un- 
less properly filtered. In the 
industrial valley setting of the 
play, the management of a 
cyanamide plant is tampering 
with the filters to speed pro- 
duction and noxious smog is 
enveloping the town. The 
workers are ready to walk off 
the job in protest, but the man 
they look to for leadership has 
been offered a promotion to 
hold them in line. When trag- 
edy strikes, it does not dis- 
criminate between the militant 
and the lagging. 

The play takes its cue from 
a 1949 occurrence in which a 
deadly smog caused a number 
of deaths in a _ Pennsylvaia 
town; but today’s playgoers 
can hardly miss a more up-to- 
the-minute cue provided by the 
radioactive H-bomb ash that 
has been raining upon Pacific 





shipping companies to apply peoples. —f. T. M. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL 
Spring D & E 
pring Vance niertainment 


WEEE CU CUCU CUTTS 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9th—at 9 P.M. 


of the 
TEACHERS UNION OF N.Y. 
GILA and DOVE 
Israel, Past and Present thru the Dance 
BETTY SANDERS, LEON BIBB and ethers | 
Folk and Square Dance, too 
WONDERFUL PRIZES — Like a Trip to Europe, ete. 
MANHATTAN CENTER, 34th St., west ef 8th Av. 


Tickets: $1.65, tox ine. 








SECOND ANNUAL 


ASP Spring Arts Ball 


Internatioanlly Famous SAVOY BALLROOM 
140th Street & Lenox Avenue 


Friday, April 16th, 9 p.m. | 


No Speeches — No Collection 
Plenty of Fun Dancing to the 
Sophisticated Syncopations of 


LUCKY MILLINDER & EDDIE BONNEMERE 
General Admission: $1.50 
Box (seats 8-16), $15; Loge (seats 4-6), $7.50; Table (seats 4), $5 
For Additional Information: 


New York Council of the Arts, Sciences end Professions 
35 W. 64th St., New York City 23 


SU 7-4677 





N.Y. corruption 


(Continued from Page 9) 
for Surrogate and is now sit- 
ting as a State Supreme Court 
Justice, 1st judicial district. 
HOW TO BE A MAYOR: In 
December, 1949, Louis Lipsky, 
a long-standing Republican 
who nevertheless ran frequent 
messages from Mayor O’Dwyer 
to Costello, journeyed out to 
Costello’s Sands Point resi- 
dence. His mission: to secure 
Costello’s help in getting Frank 
Quayle the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Mayor. He explained 
that even as a Republican he 
was interested in the Demo- 
cratic nominee, because in the 
city, “There’s no votes on the 
Republican end for Mayor.” 

Committee Counsel Rudolph 
Halley asked: “Based on your 
years of experience in politics 
in this city, did you believe it 
was necessary to get Costello’s 
backing for your candidate?” 

Lipsky: “I would say so.” 


“YOU SAY, ‘FINE’”: Costello 


mixed not only with politi- 
cians. His eallers were as 
varied as his interests. Frank 


Erickson, convicted of heading 
a large and lucrative bookmak- 
ing ring, was a frequent caller 
at the Waldorf-Astoria barber 
shop. Twice a week, Erickson 
told the Senate crime probers, 
he played golf at the Garden 
Club with Costello, George Mor- 
ton Levy of the harness track 
combines and an internal rev- 
enue agent who has _ since 
profited handsomely from a 
modest raceways investment. 

Erickson, who left school 
after the fourth grade, had a 
reported income of close to 
$200,000 a year in 1946. Though 
he had made good in his own 
way he still served Costello as 
an underling, guiding Cos- 
telo’s oil investments and lend- 
ing him occasional large sums. 
He reportedly persuaded Cos- 
tello to install Mike Kennedy 
as Tammany leader, though 
Erickson denied al] interest in 
politics. Asked about his mem- 
bership in the Nat). Democratic 
Club, Erickson said: 

“Well, you know how people 
solicit you to join a club and 
you say, ‘Fine,’ and they say, 
‘We will have a nice time down 
there, and have a few drinks’; 
and I joined it.” 

PAYING THE BILL: Under 
Mayor O'Dwyer’ Costello’s 
friends flourished. Among those 
who found themselves in high 





“The most absorbing off-Broadway 
show I've seen since Ive returned 
to the beat.”—Rice, Post. 


A tew play by BURT MARNIK 
Tempo Players—Davenport Theatre 
27th St. & Lex. Wed.-Sun. 8:40 
For Reservations, phone MU 4-8693 








PURO CEE CEeEUrCeererire 


HELP! 
CYANAMIDE 


Contributions ond Publicity 


Personnel Desperately Needed. 
MU 4-8694 
(Ms a . £ ss B44 


wut La weir tT 


Le 





PAUL ROBESON 


JEWISH PHILHARMONIC 
PEOPLES CHORUS 
FP. Ma'ek, Conductor 
Alan Booth, Pianist 
at 
32nd Anniversary Concert 
of the JeWish Daily 
MORNING FREIHEIT 
SAT., APRIL 10—8:30 P.M. 
Carnegie Hall, 5tth St. & ith Av. 
Tickets: $2.40, $1.80, $1.50, $1.20 
at FREIHEIT, 35 E. i2th St. 
AL 4-9480 and at FREEDOM, 
139 W. 125th St. 
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JOHN ABT 


Attorney John Abt’s 56th birth- 
day will be celebrated by the 
Progressive Party with a din- 
ner April 28 at the Hote] Com- 
modore in New York. Abt is 
general counsel of the PP. 
Presently co-ccunsel wiih Vito 
Marcantonio in the McCarran 
Act case, he was chief counsel 
for the LaFolietie Civil Liber- 
ties Committee in the New Deal 
years and later general coun- 
sel for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers (CIO) and co- 
counsel for CIO-PAC, 


office was Hugo Rogers, who 
became leader of Tammany 
Hall and also member of the 
city’s Traffic Board. Rogers’ 
assistant was Philip Zichiello, 
brother-in-law of Willie Mor- 
etti, who operated across the 
river in New Jersey as a king- 
pin racketeer and gambler. 

Later Zichiello was made 

deputy commissioner of the 
Dept. of Hospitals. O'Dwyer 
told the MKefauver _ investi- 
gators: “There are things you 
have to do politically if you 
want co-operation.” 
THE ATTRACTION: O'Dwyer 
mingled in the same circles as 
Costello for years and, along 
with top Democratic leaders, 
often patronized Joe Adonis’ 
restaurant near Brooklyn's 
Borough Hall. As Dist. Atty. 
he had headed the curiously 
frustrated probe of Murder, 
Inc. He left office when the 
evidence of bribery, corruption 
and bookmaking in his admin- 
istration had become over- 
whelming and the machine 
could do no more for him than 
to appoint him Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Sen. Charles Tobey (R-N.H.) 
asked O'Dwyer: “A funny thing 
what magnetism that man 
[Costello] had. How ean you 
analyze it? You look him over, 
you wouldn’t mark him except 
pretty near minus zero. But 
what is there? What is the at- 
traction? What has he got? 
What kind of appeal does he 
have? What is it?” 

O’Dwyer: “It doesn't matter 
whether it is a banker, a busi- 
hnessman or a gangster; his 
pocketbook is always attrac- 
tive.” 

«(Next week: The rest of the 
sydicate, how and for whoin 
they work.) 





“A RUGGED AND STARKLY 
POIGMANT STORY” -wv umes 


“Salt<. Earth’ 


CONTINUOUS PEG PRICES 


86th ST. NEW 
GRANDE * DYCKMAN 


East of Levngton Ave WM St Cast of B wap 














Films 


MUSEUM OF CITY OF N. Y., 
5th Av. & 108d St. Gift of 
Green & Fish Is Food, 11 am. & 
3 p.m.. Sat., Apr. 10. Free. 

N.Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cen- 
tral Park W. at 77th St. Docum. 

Films: History & Govt. 18th Cen- 
tury Life in Wililamsburg, Va2., 
Sat., Apr 3: Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; U.S. Navy in War of 

Independence; Bill ef Rights, Sat. 
Apr. 10. Films at 2 p.m. Free. 


Dance & Music 
FOLK SONGS & BALLAD 
acterizations by Bernice Kamsier. 
Marshall Butler, piano, Cooper 
Union, 4th Av. & Astor Pl. &:30 
p.m., Sun., Apr. 4. Free. 
FREE CONCERT: Manhattan Schoo) 
of Music, Robert Guralnik, pian- 
ist. Museum of City of N. Y., 5th 


chare 








Av. & 103d St. 3 pm. Sun., 
Apr. 4 

PAUL DRAPER in benefit recital 
for the Gramercy School of 
Dance & Music, Inc. (non-prefit 
organization). John Colman, piine 
ist Program designed for chile 
ll as edults. Carnegie 

] 4 W 57th St. @. 
April 4, €2.50. 
m th ! » 
} Cc r 69) Erste 
I ) SL 6-4084 

Plays 

MAGIC: Roland Travers, an c9 
favorite with many new . 
McMillin Theater, Columbia Unie 
versity, Bway & 11Cth St. Tickets: 
On sale day of performance at 
McMillin. Information call: MO 


3-2709 or MO 3-521. 50c 
MATINEE FOR MOPPETS: Richard 
s special revue of 


Himber with h 

“Himberama, Jr.’ and Pegry 
Bridge Marionettes performance 
of “The Emperers Nightingate.™ 
Last of a series of six Matinees 
for Moppets. Bklyn Academy of 
Music, 30 Lafayette Av. 3 p.m., 
Apr. 3. 75c. ST 3-6700. 


SHOERVAKER AND ‘RHE ELVES, 
plus a Mexican Fiesta (songs & 
ances). Favors for all children, 
Children’s Own Theater, Metro- 


politan-Duane Church, 201 W, 
13th St., at 7th Av 3 pm. 
Sats., Apr. 3 & 10 $1.89-76e. 


PL 77-6300 or CH 2-9693. 

PREDDIE AND HIS PIDDLE, an 
Original fairy tale with an adult 
cast. Presented by the “Y"” Play- 
house. Kaufman Auditorium, YMe- 
YWHA, Lex. Av. & 92d St. Sun., 
Apr, 11, 1:30 & 3:30 pm.; 11 
am. & 2:40 pm. Apr. 29-23. 
$1-$2. Reserv: Educational Dept 
YM-YWHA. TR 6-2221. Half price 
for groups of 20 or more. 

ROBIN HOOD, a fll leneth play 
by Clare Tree Major Children’s 
Theater. Bklyn Acad. of Miiscic, 
329 Lafayette Av. 3 pm, Sat., 
Apr. 10. $1.50-60c. ST 3-6700. 






Miscellaneous 
a HISTORICAL SOCTETY: 
Permanent Exhibitions. Old Care 
rlages, Coaches & Slieighs; Early 
New York; Early American Teys, 
Open daily except Mondav, 1-5 
p.m.; Sats. 10 am.-5 p.m. Free. 








| 4 : > 

TRIBUTE TO THE NATIONAL 

CINEMA IN LATIN AMERICA 
APRIL 2-4: 

MARIA CANDELARIA 
starring Dolores Del Rio. Dirccted 
by Mexico’s famous Emilio Fer- 
nandez and photographed in the 
storied gardens of Xochimilco 
by the celebrated Gabriel Figu- 
eroa. English titles, 

April 9-11: RIO ESCONDIDO 
Fri., Sat., Sun. at 8:90 & 10 p.m. 
Members, $1; Non-Members $1 25 

430 Gth Av. 

CLUB CINEMA “\ Sn Av. 

4 - 















ACTING CLASSES 
% beginners & advanced student: 
B REGISTER NOW—2-1;6-8 7. 


PERFORM. AS 
Tha ee 


ACTORS’ MOBILE THEATRE 
@ Spring Semester Begins April ; 
B BRETT WARREN, Directo: 


= STAGE @ RADIO © TELEVISION # 
* 430 A¥.0f Amerieas GR 71-2430 
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NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise af-a saving. 





Polish white and white 
BS" NST” with & napkins 
Polish Pure’ Linen Kitchen 
Czech open work tablectoth, 
Czech Peasant 

ai” x ot” 

51” x 68” 


with 4 
with 6 





Easter Imported Linen Specials 


damask tablecioth 


Towels, 
White on white. 
Tablecloth checkered in 

napkins 
napkins ... 


with floral design, 
ppd. $10 
cooes MP. FE.5% 
(2 napkins ppd. $13.45 
blue, red, yellow. 

..- ppt, $1.50 


ppd. $5.75 


18x33 


eeeeeee 








EDUCATIONAL TOYS & GAMES 


Each month Guardian Buying 
Service offers a new group of 
educational toys and games 
specially selected by a child 
education expert. The toys are 
geared to challenge the child, 
stimulate his imagination and 
develop a creativeness. 


; ge 
FOR AGES 4-8 
MARVEL BRIX 
An excellent BUILDING 
breakable plastic. Chi! 
innumerable types of 


toy, Un- 
ad will make 
buildings. 

ppd, $4.25 


NS 
STURDY MEN’S OVEKNIGHT 

TRAVELLING BAG 
Sturdily constructed 
tang plastic finish. 
per. suedine liner, pocket in lid 
Solid brass hardware Smooth finish. 
Guaranteed against defects in ma- 
erial & workmanship. i6”. Colors: 
Suntan or Ginger. Shipped express 
List Price Guard. Price 

$19.00 $13.20 

incl. tax 


Touzh mus- 
Aull around zip- 


Ree ee a ne ee anne en ane eee ane ans 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


FOR AGES 3-5 
SNAP BLOX 


Outstanding manipulative toy. Col- 
Ored wooden blocks that enable 
child to create hundreds of objects 
by snapping on and off..ppd. $1.25 





FOR AGES 4-7 


PICTURE DOMINOS 

Can be played by 2, 3 or 4 players. 
Played like regular dominoes with 
beautifuly illustrated pictures. 
ppd. 


$1.25 











CORNER CABINET 

Black wrought iron with 
OAK shelves in black and white 
finish. Shelves adjustable. 12” wide 
by 36” long . $10.95 


SOLID 


SWISSHOUSE TEARLESS 

ONION & FOOD CHOPPER 

Quick, easy spring action. Ejects 
chopped food automatically. Just 
rinse to clean ppd. $1.98 





ROYAL PORTABLE 
The new, improved portable 
with line meter, push button 
top, visible tab set, new spe- 
cial spacer, space selector, 
fibreglass case. Specify pica 
or elite. Shipped express. 
List Price Guard, Price 


$111.78 $85.95 


incl. tax 





TOP RATED PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


SMITH CORONA SILENT 


Page gauge, tabulator, quick- 
set margin, finger flow keys. 
Specify pica or elite types. 
Shipped express, 


List Price Guard. Price 


$103.58 $77.95 


incl. tax 








Size, Color, Description 


Amount 























POSTAGE | 





Name 


Address 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


ee eer eer ee eer ee eee eer eer eeeereeeeeeseeeeeee 


eoeee ese sree ereeeeee ee eeeereeeeseeseeeeesesesese®e 


17 Murray St., N. ¥.7 


TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed, 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
all orders. Make checks, money 


orderg payable te GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 








~~ spring of 1954 comes up with smaller breads and larger 
circuses. The three- ring circus of McCarthy, Jenner and 
Velde still operates Under the Big ‘Lie. 

Holding its own in the world of ballyhoo, this year’s Holly- 
wood Academy Awards were staged simultaneously in two cities, 
3,000 miles apart. Hong Kong 
Sydney, Paris, London and all im- 
portant points in the U.S. east of 
Los Angeles broadcast 90 minutes 
popping with many celebrities and 
few surprises. On television the 
show clicked with the efficiency of 
a busy lunch-counter, sandwiching 
movie personalities between thick 
slices of Oldsmobile commercials. 

Every year Hollywood indulges in 
this rite of bowing down before 
the golden calf called Oscar. This 
faceless lump is worth several 
times its weight in gold. A name 
or a title after which can be print- 
ed “Academy Award Winner” is 
good for a substantial loan at the 
bank. Years ago one victor stag- 
gered from saloon to saloon. on 
credit, by waving what he called 
his “goddam passport to fame.” 


SENSIBLE AMERICANS: This year the conniving and cam- 
paigning were toned down, probably because From Here to Eter- 
nity was expected to romp down the home stretch with most of 
the awards. Walt (call-me-Walt) Disney wound up with a 
goodly collection of the heavy little statuettes for his mantel. 
Maybe when he hears the word “union” he reaches for his Oscar. 

Despite the spurious showmanship and the high-school 
diploma atmosphere, good sense was shown in the choice of 
the pictures for top honors. The American public should be 
given an Oscar for having singled them out at the box-office 
from a pretty shoddy field of runners. From Here to Eternity 
and Stalag Seventeen—and the nominees Julius Caesar, Martin 
Luther and Little Fugitive—gave little aid or comfort to the 
cold-war brass. These movies did not portray people as docile 
fools nor rulers as infallible heroes, in the past or the present. 
In the prison-camp picture Stalag Seventeen a Nazi was still a 
Nazi, not an EDC brother-in-arms. And Eternity did not glorify 
brutality in our own army, but so indicted it that at a Tecent 
showing of the film in Germany former members of the Wehr- 
macht got up and shouted: “That’s us!” 


PEANUTS OF 1954: No Stalag is the minus-quality Prisoner 
of War soon to be released by MGM. It was undertaken as a 
suposedly documented film about atrocities in N. Korean POW 
camps. Originally the Army co-operated, permitting the screen 
writer to interview former POW'’'s during the five-day period 
after they returned to the U.S. He purported to gather au- 
thentic incidents and real conversations. But after one good 
look at the finished product, the Army withdrew its support, re- 
fusing even to send a military band to play at the gala opening. 

Says the Army: “|Prisoner of War| ...is not an accurate 
portrayal.... It’s just contrary to the facts as we know them.” 

Says “Variety” in an advance review: “Many of the se- 
quences would be laughable if the basis was not such a seri- 
ous one.” 


Says the writer: “The picture tells an honest factual story.” 


THE MASTER MIND: It will surprise absolutely nobody that 
the above-mentioned writer, Allen Rivkin, is the acknowledged 
master-mind behind the campaign to drive progressives out of 
the Screen Writers Guild and out of the motion picture industry. 

Suggestion to MGM: Prepare now for next year’s Academy 
Awards by changing the title of Prisoner of War to an accurate 
description of the picture and what it would like to accomplish. 
Call it From Here to Oblivion, 


SPECTATOR.4 


Whai's in a name like Oscar? 





UN-AMERICAN) 2% 
Activities 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Say, we’re kinda gettin’ 


short o’ stars!” 





"TIL THE WALLS COME TUMBLING DOWN 
Jewish People’s Chorus sings against jimcrow at Bronx County 
ALP rally against discrimination in Parkchester (See page 2.) 





